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From the Par letes Ranches a the West ; is 
-on the way to the Dining Tables of the —s 


VALUABLE YOUNG CATTLE come in vast streams of beefsteaks- 
on-the-hoof. 


These sources of America’s favorite food are nearly always vaccinated 
against blackleg. 


Keratitis Gestaia and Ointment 
For treatment of Pink Eye 


Mastitis Bacterin and Udder Eze 
For treatment of inflamed udders 


FRANKLIN Abortion Vaccine 


unsurpassed for protection from 

Bang’s Disease. Calves from 4 to 8 
mo. Concentrated 5 cc dose, 25¢. 
FRANKLIN 

Blood Stopper 


Upon such immunity may depend the lives of the calves, the profits 
of the owners, and the nourishment of the ultimate consumer. 


Foremost among the vaccines used for this protection is the original 
FRANKLIN Concentrated Blackleg Bacterin. This famous brand 
has an enviable reputation for dependable results, and a record of 17 


years of practical immunity with one dose. It possesses a powerful 
potency derived from the intensifying of the antigenic properties 
whereby the major immunizing elements of more than 10 cc of whole 
culture bacterin is concentrated into a1 cc dose. 


This solution of the blackleg problem has undoubtedly saved mil- 
lions for the stockmen of America. 


It ss available to all at the low cost of 10¢ per dose, with liberal 
discounts for quantity. + + « « Local Drug Store Agencies. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


Kansas City Wichita Fort Worth Amarillo Marfa El Paso Alliance 
Los Angeles Salt Lake City Canadian Dist's., J.A. DUNNIGAN & CO., Calgary 


DEPENDABLE IMMUNITY 


Denver 


FRANKLIN 


64 pages of interesting 


and important data on ig 
nearly everything need- Ff 


ed by the stockman for 


the care of his animals. { 

Just send in your name [* “* 
ona post card and free 
copy willbe mailed you. Fagegy 


Powdered chemi- 
cals that cause rapid 
shrinking of severed 
blood vessels and 
tissue. Dries up and 
stops blood flow. 
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CATTLE IN CUBA 


By CHRISTINE EMERY 


MPROVED PASTURES AND BET- 

ter breeding stock are the basic requi- 
sites that are distributing finer beef and 
dairy cattle throughout Cuba. Naturally, 
in sections around the larger towns and 
cities, dairy herds are most prominently 
in evidence. There, in addition to the 
Jersey, you will find the Holstein, Brown 
Swiss, and all the other popular milk 
and meat producers; but out in the wide 
open spaces, through the provinces of 
Santa Clara, Camaguey, and Oriente, 
sturdier stock and purebred cattle are 
increasingly apparent “on the range” in 
the lush green pastures that make Cuba 
one of the world’s finest grazing coun- 
tries. 

In compiling the following list of 
5,559,024 cattle, that was assembled in 
December, 1939, for the year ending 
with 1938, full cognizance was taken of 
the fact that all six provinces of the 
Republic were represented. The tally in- 
cluded 484,184 oxen, 379,794 young bulls 
or steers, 336,962 breeding bulls, 1,249,- 
276 male yearlings, 1,375,171 cows, 500,- 
005 young cows and heifers between 
three and six years old, and 1,233,572 
female yearlings. 

The ownership ranged from breeders 
having ten, twenty, or fifty cattle to the 
more prosperous landowners with from 
250 into the higher brackets of 1,000, 
10,000 or more animals. Cattle mean 
cash and are surety bonds for the small 
farmer who in an emergency may sell 
a cow or beef animal and readily meet a 
financial crisis, exactly as, proportion- 
ately, the great cattle grazier relies on 
a large shipment of live stock to cover 
his more extensive needs. 


The small owner lives on his ranch, 
while on the larger, landed areas the 
routine is carefully followed by a re- 
liable foreman; and the more affluent 
cattle raiser and his family, who, more 
often than otherwise, make their home 
in the city, return to the rancho at fre- 
quent intervals for rest and relaxation. 
Consequently, all the accuracy and activ- 
ity of modern cattle raising is colorfully 
enhanced by the Latin love of romance 
and the pictorial charm of one of the 
most beautiful and amazingly fertile 
islands in the Caribbean. 


Cuba had a serious cattle problem, for 
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the native stock was practically de- 
stroyed during the war with Spain. Im- 
portations from South and Central Amer- 
ica, Mexico, and other neighboring coun- 
tries, numerically strengthened by Cebu 
cattle and the Charolesa from France, 
were initial experiments. Then the Here- 
fords, Shorthorns, Aberdeen-Angus, and 
other stocky, clean dressing breeds that 
are heavy accents on the profit side of 
the ledger were imported or bred from 
imported sires and are now thoroughly 
at home on the island. 


Even a partial survey of Cuba reveals 
unusual scenic attractions, a startling 
amount of territory, and an inspiring 
array of crops in a land that is only 
about 600 square miles larger than our 
State of Ohio, or 795 miles smaller than 
the “Old Dominion State” of Virginia. 
Cuba, “the Pearl of the Antilles,” is the 
largest of the West India islands and 
enjoys the distinction of having a broad 
Central Highway spanning the more than 
700 miles between its eastern and west- 
ern terminus. The road starts at “the 
zero kilometer,” of a twenty-three carat 
diamond set in the marble floor in a com- 
pass formation under the dome of the 
$20,000,000 national capitol. This na- 
tional highway was opened in 1930 and 
totaled an expenditure of $100,000,000. 


Cuba has an average breadth of sixty 
miles, based on a widening scale that 
varies from twenty-one to 111 miles, and 
comprises an entire area of 41,655 square 
miles. It is interesting to note that 
islands the size of Puerto Rico and 
Jamaica could be placed in the large 
cattle raising provinces of Oriente and 
Camaguey and still leave more than 
35,000 square miles “absolutely free” in 
the central and western portions of the 
island. 


The soil is rich, as proved by the phe- 
nomenal crops and fine, fat cattle that 
are seen everywhere. The needful pro- 
tein is supplied by supplementary feed- 
ing. Under normal conditions, native 
cattle weigh from 1,000 to 1,200 pounds; 
and weight increase is a matter of para- 
mount importance. On the great ranches, 
progressive developers are seeding Para, 
or Parana, and Guinea grass, but the 
small landowners let the stock graze and 
automatically “renew the fertility” by 
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natural accretion, just as they have done 
all through the centuries since the con- 
quistadores brought in the first con 
signment of Spanish cattle. 


Oddly enough, this method seems to 
suffice; for, with the exception of such 
gross feeding crops as sugar cane and 
tobacco, little, if any, fertilizer is used. 
Sugar cane has long been the leading 
crop of the country and for many years 
was closely keyed by tobacco; for Cuba 
produces the finest tobacco in the world 
and on the higher elevations grows “a 
premium grade of coffee.” Now, in spite 
of keen competition, the cattle industry 
has rightfully claimed second place, with 
tobacco “coming in third” and coffee and 
the continuous year-round production of 
tropical and temperate zone fruits and 
vegetables forming a never-failing source 
of supply. 


Tue Department of Agriculture func- 
tions for the farmer, and, having the 
welfare and progress of the people in 
mind, Senor Amadéo Lopez Castro, the 
secretary of the department, found his 
expectations fully justified in the ap- 
pointment of Dr. A. Rodriguez Caceres 
as head of the department, or Seccion de 
Industria Animal, that includes all phases 
of animal husbandry. Dr. Caceres will 
be remembered for his work and resi- 
dence in the United States, and this is 
also true of his friend, Dr. Bernardo J. 
Crespo, Secretario - Administrador, Cor- 
poracion Ganadera de Cuba, or the Live 
Stock Corporation of Cuba. 


Dr. Caceres and Dr. Crespo are lead- 
ing veterinarians, and this brings forth 
the remedial assurance that there are 
thirty-five veterinarians in the depart- 
ment and more than 400 established for 
most efficient coverage of the island. 
Many received their training in the 
United States, others were graduated 
from the Veterinary School of the Uni- 
versity of Havana. All graduating in a 
foreign country were required to pass an 
examination before practicing in Cuba. 


Better breeding is not a new idea on 
this island that Columbus glowingly de- 
scribed as “the loveliest land that human 
eyes had ever seen.” In 1929, after in- 
tensive preparation, the Department of 
Agriculture began the circulation of 
free literature and authorized the enroll- 
ment of all who wished to take a com- 
prehensive course in cattle raising. The 
one requirement was that each prospec- 
tive student must prove his serious in- 
tent by writing for the course. The stu- 
dent was at no expense for this period 
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of study, neither was he directed to fin- 
ish the work on an inflexible schedule. 
When he finished, according to the re- 
quired ruling, he was given a certificate 
showing he had mastered the series of 
books on the selection, care, and breed- 
ing of cattle and the development of the 
dairy industry. Instructions and simple 
remedies were listed and he was advised 
when it was best to call a veterinary. 
Fortunately, there is “no prevalent 
disease” among Cuban cattle. Many of 
the minor ailments that are manifested 
in other lands are equally common in 


Cuba, and, while ticks stubbornly resist 
extermination, it is cause for congratula- 
tion that there is very little tuberculosis 
on the island. Rigid inspection is the 
rule, and vaccines and serums are care- 
fully prepared for specialized distribu- 
tion at the Laboratories Bio-Patologicos, 
in Havana, and rapid delivery is made 
to all points of call. The Laboratories 
Bio-Patologicos, with other Cuban Insti- 
tutions of Research, are reputedly among 
the most meritorious laboratories south 
of the Rio Grande. 


Safeguarded sanitation is the opera- 


tive order in regard to meat and milk 
production. This is seen at the abattoirs 
of the large American companies such 
as Armour, Swift, Wilson, Lykes Broth- 
ers, and other prominent packers. All 
these plants are the epitome of efficiency 
and command excellent railroad, boat, 
and speedy truck service. One of the 
American-owned concerns has a killing 
capacity of 300 a day and 30,000 square 
meters in its Havana holdings. Out in 
the Province of Oriente, this firm con- 
trols 42,000 acres of land and has about 
18,000 cattle. 


THESE ARE CATTLE EXHIBITED AT RECENT EXPOSITIONS IN CUBA 
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T Matadero Industrial, “a Cuban syn- 

dicate of individual investors,” 500 
cattle is the daily quota whenever that 
quantity is called for. At present all 
dressed meat is refrigerated and sold 
mainly to the local dealers. Limited ex- 
portation is the current non-profit policy; 
for, with a duty of $4.80 a ewt., this tax 
of almost 5 cents a pound prevents ship- 
ping from being a lucrative business, ex- 
cept on the rare occasions when a scarc- 
ity of American cattle and a surplus of 
Cuban meat assures a definite market. 
Plans now under consideration are ex- 
pected to materialize in a new program 
for chilling, storing, and shipping meat 
from a plant that will be ultra-modern 
in every analysis. Canned meat, classi- 
fied among the possibilities, should prove 
one of the country’s most enviable ex- 
ports. 


For a nominal charge, anyone who 
wishes may have one or more animals 
slaughtered at the public abattoir and, 
in every instance, must agree to the pre- 
liminary processes so essential for safe- 
guarding one of the nation’s most per- 
ishable food products. In Cuba, as in 
our country, the utilization of by-prod- 
ucts is an important factor. The most 
noteworthy development in this line was 
successfully inaugurated by the Labora- 
tory of Control, adjacent to the Mata- 
dero, or “Company Abattoir,” where 
glandular preparations, liver extracts, 
tablets, injections, and powders are 
processed from the finest available in- 
testinal organs. 


Hides have long made it possible for 
Havana to qualify as a great shoe manu- 
facturing center; but, even so, the sup- 
ply has always exceeded the demand. 
Until the European holocaust, Germany 
was the principal foreign buyer for 
hides, and other continental countries 
were regular purchasers. Now, new 
trade outlets must be found for the piles 
of hides that are stacking up since the 
closing of the former, long maintained 
markets. It is a situation that goes 
much deeper than making more shoes or 
durable, leather-covered cabana furni- 
ture, and, because it is so insistent, it 
will undoubtedly lead to some unusual 
and well approved utilitarian purpose. 

Special blends of tankage meet many 
adaptive needs, and it is surprising to 
see substantial silos on many of the 
modern dairy farms. Corn is used for 
ensilage during the dry or winter sea- 
son that normally extends from Novem- 
ber until March or April. Dairy cattle 
are fed in the stall, and the larger per- 
centage of operators buy well-known 
commercial brands while others, after 
the manner of our own herdsmen, have 
their own processing plants or buy an 
assortment of feed and mix it in the 
proportions they find most desirable and 
dependable. 


Enravsiastic Americans—men who 
know our range country and are con- 
servative on all other topics—become 
most lyrical in extolling the advantages 
of cattle raising in Cuba. Crushingly, 
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they contrast the one bony, sinewy ani- 
mal hungrily seeking scant subsistence 
over ten acres of close-grazed prairie or 
range land with the twenty big, well- 
rounded animals that “gorge themselves 
to goodness” on a caballeria of Parana 
or Guinea grass. A caballeria, or thirty- 
three and one-third acres, is the com- 
monly accepted unit of rural land meas- 
ure, and Cuba has 537,872 caballerias 
specifically utilized for the breeding, im- 
proving, and fattening of cattle. 


In many instances, each phase of the 
industry represents a separate business, 
and more often than not this is all han- 
dled by different people. Thus it is ex- 
plained that breeding means raising the 
young stock and providing pasturage for 
the cows and calves. This, within the 
well-defined limits of a sturdy start and 
proper sustenance, may be thriftily car- 
ried on over the poorer land. Improve- 
ment indicates taking the feeder and 
better breeds on good grass when they 
are from two to three years old, and 
fattening finishes the process by putting 
the well-grown, marketable stock on the 
best grass obtainable. 

A careful investigation revealed that 
32.06 of the people of Cuba are vitally 
interested in the cattle industry. Many 
are living entirely on the profits from 
cattle raising or dairying and the re- 
mainder derive sufficient income to make 
their activities very well worth while. 
Even the sale of the lona, or strong, 
lightweight canvas in which the meat is 
protectively wrapped for foreign ship- 
ment, brings its own small measure of 
profit, and this is multiplied in the many 
aspects of systematizing an ever expand- 
ing enterprise. 

In checking the aggregate number of 
oxen, although some are eventually des- 
tined for food, they are through their 
lengthy working years an indispensable 
aid in plowing, hauling, and “doing the 
team work” on the rich red soil of the 
uplands and the heavier black loam of 
the lower, marshy areas. On many 
farms mules are also used for plowing 
and pulling and everywhere the splendid 
Arabian horses provide spirited riding 
mounts. 

Pork, bacon, ham, and processed lard 
extend their culinary appeal to Cuban 
housewives. The Hampshire breed seems 
the most popular swine, but the Poland 
China and Duroc Jersey present their 
own qualifications. Held on stone-paved 
pens that are frequently flushed and 
kept clean at the stockyards, in coolness 
and shade they greedily eat palmiche, 
the small seeds of the Royal Palm. This 
is both a fattening and flavoring ration 
and a “natural food” that, used by pro- 
ducers, enables these better-bred hogs 
to add the desired variety that admira- 
bly accents the manifold supremacy of 
Cuban cattle in the interallied produc- 
tion of finer milk and meat. 

Live stock exhibitions are held in dif- 
ferent towns every year. All are spon- 
sored by the Department of Agriculture 
which, under the direction of Senor 
Archibald Durland, manager of fairs and 


expositions, closely co-operates with the 
section of animal industry. Appreciative 
analysis emphasizes that every detail is 
so capably co-ordinated that increasing 
success will surely follow what the di- 
rectors now conservatively call “a very 
good start.” 

All-year grazing, in a climate that 
generally averages around 77 degrees, 
and the succulent summer verdure that 
accompanies the slightly more than fifty 
inches of annual rainfall, automatically 
establishes the island in the preferred 
cattle-raising class. In having the vision 
to build broadly upon a foundation that 
might far more easily have been consid- 
ered all-sufficient and invincibly under- 
writing the cattle industry as the center 
of constructive thought and energy for 
so many of her people, Cuba deserves 
well-earned acclaim in promoting pros- 
perity and progress through a great 
agricultural enterprise. 


SIMPLE BOOKKEEPING BOOK 
AVAILABLE TO CATTLEMEN 


BOOKKEEPING BOOK, ESPE- 

cially prepared for western cattle- 
men, is now available at cost. The book 
is a simple one and can be kept by any- 
one. It is designed for those operating 
ranches with between 100 and 1,000 head 
of cattle. 

The book, prepared by Mont H. Saun- 
derson, is the result of many years of 
study of the businesses of several hun- 
dred stock ranch and stock farm oper- 
ators. It provides for the following 
financial records: 


1. An inventory of equipment, estab- 
lishing a value and a plan for account- 
ing for depreciation. 

2. An inventory record of live stock 
and feeds. 

3. A journal of cash receipts and ex- 
penses, with special columns for enter- 
ing the different kinds of expense and 
income items. 

4. A pay-roll record. 

5. A cash budget estimate, by months, 


for the coming year. ; 
6. A record of items receivable and 


payable. 

7. Financial summaries at the end of 
the year. 

The following types of records of the 
year’s operations are also provided: 

1. A record of the live-stock counts, 
the sales, purchases, weights, etc. 

2. A record of the amounts and dates 
of the use of feeds for the different 
classes of stock. 

3. A record of land leases. 

4. A record of the use of range. 

5. The use of hired labor for different 
kinds of work. 

6. A memorandum of weather condi- 
tions, the dates of the more important 
farm and ranch operations, etc. 

Write to the American National Live 
Stock Association at 515 Cooper Build- 
ing, Denver, Colorado. The book may be 
had for cost—$2.50. 









































E. A. Cox, of Birney, Montana, proudly presents two views of his Palomino colt 


Shadow,” registered Thoroughbred. 


PALOMINO HORSE 
AND ITS ORIGIN* 


ALOMINO HAS BEEN A COLOR 

variety for generations. It may be 
of any breed but it is usually the strong, 
intelligent stock type. The color is a 
yellow dun or cream, with silver white 
mane and tail of the full, flowing type. 
This color developed extensiveiy on the 
Mexican plains in the wild horse known 
as the Mustang. He is highly prized by 
the Spanish and in the early days he 
was cut out of the band and kept 
for parades and festive occasions. A 
band of Palomino horses was used in a 
wedding procession at Oakland in 1838. 

Recently a Palomino Horse Associa- 
tion with a stud book registry was 
formed. El Rey de Los Reyes is the first 
stallion registered. 

The accepted ancestors of modern 
horses were of three varieties, known 
as Steppe, Forest, and Plateau, all of a 
yellow dun color. The Forest had black 
stripes and six lumbar vertebrae; the 
others had five. The Plateau was dis- 
tinguished for having two front chest- 
nuts only. These varieties were spread 
all over southern Europe and the Medi- 
terranean coast by the Neoliths, who 
domesticated horses, and in _ historic 


* Taken from Farm and Ranch as condensed 
from an article in Rural Pacific Press. 





Left: Palomino mares produced by W. 
old Palomino stallion also produced by W. 
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times by the Phoenicians. Later these 
horses reached Spain and were the an- 
cestors of the Spanish horses that were 
imported into Mexico. The dun colored 
horses of Spain and southern Europe 
were derived originally from Africa. 

If three yellow dun species were the 
ancestors of the modern horse, the 
various colors we have appeared from 
intercrossing, as happens today when 
members of distinct races are _ inter- 
crossed. It can be understood how the 
original color could be restored by the 
reversion and selection on the plateaus 
of Mexico. 

Don Ignacio Palomares, whose family 
settled the Pomona Valley over 100 years 
ago, says that the finest Palomino he 
ever saw was out of a mustang mare by 
Comata, Thoroughbred stallion, owned 
by Captain Hodges, an Englishman. The 
great grandsire of El Rey de Los Reyes 
was the Thoroughbred Rey El Santa 
Anita, owned by the late “Lucky” Bald- 
win. 

It is of interest to consider that the 
blood of the original ancestors of the 
Thoroughbred must meet with the 
original blood in the Mustang to pro- 
duce a reversion in color. And of fur- 
ther interest is the fact that the color 
can be traced to the first horses brought 
to America by Cortez on March 24, 1519. 
He had with him sixteen horses, in which 
group there were: “Moron,” native of 


Mitchell and Sons and used on their ranch near Marfa, Texas. Right: Two-year- 


R. 
B. Mitchell and Sons. 


and dam “Goldie Hocks.” Sire was “Our 


Vaimo, a cream colored stallion with 
marked forefeet and very restless; 
“Lares,” a very good stallion of some- 
what light chestnut; three silver grey 
mares; two dark chestnut. The others, 
light chestnut, one of which was a light 
yellow dun. Cortez’ own horse was 
cream colored, or a light dun, but this 
animal died at San Juan de Ulua. 

Alvarado brought twenty horses and 
Narvaez followed with 980 horses. De 
Soto arrived in Florida with 115 horses 
in 1539. He abandoned several on the 
west bank of the Mississippi and these 
were the ancestors of the Mustangs in 
the United States. As the Spanish 
conquerors grazed their horses, many 
of the horses escaped and established 
wild herds in Mexico. In Durango these 
wild herds flourished as late as 1900 
and were what life on the high plateau 
had made them. It is assumed by Sir 
Humphrey F. de Trafford Bart, who 
studied them in 1905, that in Mexico 
the ancient Plateau variety had been 
restored. He discovered in southern 
Mexico horses with four chestnuts and 
of a dun color and some with vestiges of 
stripes. 

The new Palomino is an intelligent, 
virile animal and makes a superb ap- 
pearance. With a background of 400 
years on the plains, the Palomino in- 
herits speed, endurance, disease resist- 
ance, and conformation that is regal. 
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CATTLE HISTORY OF 
THE OREGON COUNTRY 


BY HERMAN OLIVER 


T IS NOT SURPRISING TO FIND 

that the history of the cattle business 
in the Oregon country closely follows the 
discovery, settlement, and development 
of that vast region that extended from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific coast 
and northward from the California lands 
of the Spanish dons. Cattle from time 
immemorial have been with their owners 
in all the migrations of history, and the 
Oregon country is no exception to that 
rule. 

When a Spanish barque under com- 
mand of Captain Eliza dropped anchor in 
gloomy Nootka Sound on the western 
coast of Vancouver Island, it had on 
board ten or a dozen of the half-wild 
black cattle from the California or Span- 
ish coast. The year was 1790, and these 
were the first cattle in the northwest 
country. Just what these California 
cattle thought of the Nootka region no 
one knows. Certainly it was a great 
change from the dry and sunny land of 
California to the rains and fogs of the 
Northwest. They must, however, have 
increased and prospered, for various cap- 
tains of visiting ships in the next few 
years mentioned the hospitality of the 
Spanish governor and the beef and but- 
ter with which he provided each ship. A 
few head of cattle were sent from Nootka 
down to Neah Bay, and these were the 
first cattle that ever lived in what was 
afterward Oregon territory and now is 
the state of Washington. The Spanish 
settlements in the Northwest did not last 
long. By 1795 all were abandoned. 

Nearly twenty years elapsed before 
the cattle business again was started in 
the Oregon country. In 1814 the ship 
Isaac Todd arrived at Ft. George (now 
Astoria) at the mouth of the Columbia 
River and unloaded a few head of Span- 
ish-type cattle that had been taken on 
board at San Francisco. Ft. George was 
then an outpost of the Northwest Fur 
Trading Company, the great rival of the 
Hudson Bay Company and, like it, a char- 
tered English firm. The cattle were not 
the first domestic animals to be at Ft. 
George; for two years prior to this time 
a few hogs were unloaded from the ship 
Beaver that brought them from the Sand- 
wich Islands. The people at Ft. George 
were not interested in live stock, and the 
herds did not increase greatly, although 
there is a record that states that in 1817 
there were twelve head of cattle at the 
fort, as well as pigs and goats. 


Nurtured by Hudson Bay Company 


N 1820 the Hudson Bay and Northwest 
companies were amalgamated and 
most of the Ft. George herd of cattle was 
moved to Ft. Vancouver, then the head- 
quarters of the Hudson Bay Company in 
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the Northwest. In 1825 the herd at Van- 
couver consisted of only twenty-five head. 
All were Spanish-type cattle, dark in 
color, with small, slim bodies and long, 
sharp horns. Even if domesticated so 
that they could be milked, they still had 
a wild look about them, and everyone 
treated them with considerable respect. 

The cattle business really started with 
the arrival at Vancouver of Dr. John Mc- 
Loughlin, who as Northwest partner of 
the Hudson Bay Company probably ex- 
erted more influence on the early history 
of the Oregon country than any other 
man. His beautiful home where he spent 
the last years of his life still stands at 
Oregon City. Dr. McLoughlin had keen 
business judgment and a prophetic view 
of coming events in his great territory. 
He extended the influence of his company 
to the northward by means of branch 
establishments, and he started to develop 
the agricultural possibilities of the lands 
controlled by his company. He issued 
orders that no more cattle were to be 
killed, except one bull calf each year for 
rennet, and he made every effort to in- 
crease their cattle numbers. 

It was early in the regime of Dr. Mc- 
Loughlin that settlers began to trickle 
into the Oregon country. At first they 
were retired trappers with their Indian 
wives and a few adventurous farmers 
from the Middle West. The good doctor 
would lease these settlers two cows on 
liberal terms and in other ways assist 
them in making a start in the new coun- 
try. In some cases these men were for- 
mer Hudson Bay employees and often 
they were French Canadian in nation- 
ality. The open prairies in the Willamette 
Valley were the new homes of these peo- 
ple, and to this day their descendants 
may be found in the vicinity of Gervais 
and French Prairie in Oregon. 





S SEORCE IS CETTING NERVOUS=- 
HE'S AFRAID YOU'RE GOING “TO 
DROP SOME ASHES ON 
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Under the McLoughlin system of man- 
agement, the Vancouver herd had in- 
creased by 1836 to nearly 800 head, and 
steps were taken to distribute cattle to 
the other Hudson Bay posts in the vast 
territory of the Northwest. Cattle were 
driven to Ft. Nisqually, Ft. Colville, 
Fraser River, and Ft. Hall. A large dairy 
was started on what is now Sauvies 
Island, below Portland. Over 100 cows 
were milked, and butter and cheese was 
sent to Ft. Vancouver. The live stock 
trailed to the outlying forts prospered 
exceedingly, as did the numbers at Van- 
couver, so that the great Hudson Bay 
Company became convinced that the 
cattle and farming industry was destined 
to supplant the fur trade in the North- 
west. They therefore organized a new 
company to take over the agricultural 
business. The original charter of the 
Hudson Bay Company did not provide for 
farming and stock raising, so the firm 
known as Puget Sound Agricultural Com- 
pany was formed and its shares of stock 
were subscribed by the owners of the 
Hudson Bay Company. Dr. McLoughlin 
was the manager, and the cattle in- 
creased amazingly. There was unlimited 
feed; evidently the winters were mild; 
no one thought of providing hay. The 
half-wild cattle were herded and man- 
aged by French Canadian herders who 
were nearly as wild and shaggy as the 
little Spanish horses that they rode over 
the prairies of the country. 


Sustained by Migration 


aes in the Northwest the 

Hudson Bay Company was supreme, 
but there were signs of a change. First 
came missionaries who established their 
little outposts near Walla Walla, Nez 
Perce, and other isolated points. Then 
came the first migration of settlers to the 
Oregon country, and in the Jason Lee 
party of 1834 there were a few cattle. 
These were left at the Whitman Mission 
near Walla Walla. They were the first 
eastern cattle in the Oregon country. As 
these early settlers poured over the Cas- 
cades into the beautiful Willamette Val- 
ley, they met the good Dr. McLoughlin, 
chief factor for the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. Apparently he approved the com- 
ing of the settlers, for he leased them 
cattle and in many ways helped them 
over the first hard seasons. Cattle num- 
bers increased, particularly around the 
various missions. One of the complaints 
of the Indians was that they were un- 
able to purchase or trade for cattle, so 
closely were they held by the mission 
people. A few were secured by the In- 
dians, and it is of interest to note that 
in 1843 a number of Nez Perce Indians 
were in the cattle business and lived 
around Lapwai, near the present city of 
Lewiston, Idaho. 

So valuable had cattle become at this 
time that a company was organized, 
called the Willamette Cattle Company, 
and funds were solicited to bring cattle 
from California. Dr. McLoughlin again 
came to the assistance of the new com- 
pany and provided nearly two-thirds of 








the capital stock of $2,500. The manager 
was Ewing Young, a most aggressive 
and able pioneer whose travels had taken 
him over much of the West. Young and 
his helpers left in a ship for San Fran- 
cisco, and near there they purchased 
800 head of California cattle at $3 each. 
With this comparatively large number 
they left for the Willamette Valley over 
an unknown trail. In spite of nearly 
every difficulty, including hostile Indians, 
high mountains, dense forests, and un- 
marked trails, they arrived at their desti- 
nation after seventy-five days’ travel 
with 670 head, which were promptly dis- 
tributed at $7.67 each. 

So great was the demand for cattle in 
the new country that a second expedi- 
tion to California brought 1,250 cattle, 
600 horses and mules, and 3,000 sheep. 
All the cattle at this time in the Oregon 
country were California type, except a 
few at the various missions. Live stock 
increased very greatly. None of the new 
settlers thought of providing hay. The 
winters were mild and grass grew tall 
in the open prairies. There was unlim- 
ited timber for shelter. However, in 
1846-47 came a severe winter. Snow fell 
over the Willamette Valley and crusted 
over. The mercury reached seven below 
zero. Thousands of live stock perished. 
A great disaster had struck the new set- 
tlers. However, cattle continued to pour 
into the Oregon country. These were 
brought in by the constant stream of im- 
migrants, who found that oxen were the 
most satisfactory means of transporta- 
tion. Nearly every wagon-train had from 
a few dozen to several hundred cattle. 
By 1850 the census gave Oregon nearly 
42,000 cattle and only a little over 13,000 
people. 


Fine Type Develops 


_ the coming of eastern immi- 
grants, the quality of cattle rapidly 
changed. The half-wild California types 
were soon eliminated. The eastern cattle 
replaced them. Several shipments of 
well-bred Durhams were brought from 
the East. Sol King, of Kings Valley, 
near Corvallis, was a leader in import- 
ing these good cattle. James Wilson, of 
Linn County, brought a small herd from 
Kentucky that he had purchased from 
Henry Clay. Excellent horses were also 
shipped in, and these good animals, to- 
gether with the almost unlimited feed, 
provided a fine type of both cattle and 
horses over much of the Oregon country. 
Naturally cattle numbers increased 
greatly, although aside from local de- 
mand the business was still on a hide- 
and-tallow basis. But in 1858 there oc- 
curred one of the major changes in the 
economy of the Northwest, and that was 
the discovery of gold in British Columbia. 
The Fraser River diggings were opened 
up, and a horde of miners from the 
Willamette Valley, California, and the 
Northwest flocked to the new mining 
camps. Naturally they needed food, and 
beef was again a valuable commodity. 
Thousands of Oregon cattle were trailed 
north to the Nisqually meadows and 
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there loaded on sailing ships, landed at 
Victoria, and then sent in to the Fraser 
country. A great cattle trail started 
near Umatilla on the Columbia River, 
and over it herds of cattle were driven to 
the Cariboo mines and the hundreds of 
gold-bearing creeks in the Canadian 
country. With the coming of great num- 
bers of experienced miners, the whole 
country was prospected and the Boise 
Basin, Salmon River, Canyon City, and 
the great Montana placer mines were all 
opened to development. Cattle were 
valued at from $50 to $75 a head, and 
the business was at the height of pros- 
perity. However, in 1860-61 occurred an 
exceedingly hard winter. The ranges 
were heavily stocked, snow lay on for 
months so heavily crusted as to make it 
impossible for cattle to reach grass. The 
numbers lost were almost beyond count. 
Whole herds perished, and in the news- 
papers of the spring of 1861 were edi- 
torials protesting against the great num- 
ber of dead cattle that were a nuisance 
to the citizens of the little frontier towns. 
However, the high prices at the mines, 
together with several good years, soon 
had the cattle business again in a pros- 
perous state. 

Along in the early seventies trouble 
appeared. The cattle business had been 
overstimulated by the mining demand. 
Every bit of grass was being used. The 
sheep industry was increasing very rap- 
idly. There was talk of herd laws around 
the small farming areas. The sheep and 
cattle wars burst into flame from smol- 
dering enmity. Then the mining demand 
suddenly dropped. The placer mines had 
been worked out to a large extent, and 
cattle were almost valueless. Proposals 
were made by many cattlemen that most 
of the cows and heifers should be spayed 
to stop the increase, and the decade of 
the seventies was one long to be remem- 
bered for its hard times by the Oregon 
cattle industry. 


New Market Opens 


Aenerr overnight a new market 

opened. Cattlemen began stocking the 
rich grasslands of Montana, and a great 
movement of Oregon and Washington 
cattle started to the Northeast. Tens of 
thousands of cattle from the Willamette 
Valley and eastern Oregon and Washing- 
ton moved over the Mullan or the Boise 
Basin trails into Montana. There were 
buyers from Montana and Wyoming in 
every locality, and it is interesting to 
note that for several years the number 
of cattle from Oregon trailed into Mon- 
tana exceeded the Texas movement by 
several thousand head. 

Then there came the winter of 1880-81 
in Montana which practically wiped out 
the cattle industry of that state. Herds 
of cattle from the mild Willamette Val- 
ley that had been driven into Montana 
perished completely, and the state re- 
quired a new set of cattle. The capital 
of the Montana buyers had become so 
reduced as to prohibit the importation 
of many cattle, and soon a depression 
was sweeping the Oregon cattle country. 





This lasted until the building of the rail- 
roads and the enlargement of the mar- 
ket. Again cattle were shipped into Mon- 
tana, The railroads hauled them by the 
thousands, and the old-time trails again 
knew the tramp of thousands of hoofs. 
Prosperity was back again and the cattle 
business forgot the low prices. The sur- 
plus cattle sections again were stocking 
the short-grass ranges of Montana and 
Wyoming. Then again there came the 
winter of 1886-87. Cattle numbers were 
at their peak and the losses were enor- 
mous. Fortunes were destroyed that had 
been built for fifty years. The cattle 
business once more was faced with tough 
times. Sheep had taken much of the 
range. Markets were poor and stayed 
that way until local demand along the 
coast began to absorb the surplus cattle, 
Efforts were made to can beef in the 
numerous fish canneries that were lo- 
cated along the Columbia River, but the 
results were not satisfactory. Occasion- 
ally cattle could be shipped into the 
Middle West, and finally a California 
market developed. The cattle business 
approached maturity. No longer was it 
a bonanza business—rich today, broke 
tomorrow. Cattlemen bought or devel- 
oped ranches, provided winter feed, 
changed the breed of cattle, sought to 
please the market, and stabilized as far 
as possible the cattle business. 


Summary of Developments 


AJOR factors in the cattle business 

of the Oregon country may be 
briefly summarized in a short statement. 
It started under Spaniards in a political 
settlement at Nootka Bay. It was fos- 
tered and developed by the Hudson Bay 
Company, which saw in it a profitable 
business that would replace the fast 
dwindling fur catch of the northwest 
country. The coming of eastern farmers 
in the great migrations to the Oregon 
country sustained and changed the qual- 
ity of the cattle. Then the opening of 
the great placer mines developed it to a 
great bonanza business, second only to 
gold mining itself. It sustained the 
shock of two disastrous winters that 
ruined thousands of cattlemen, and it 
knew the bitter hard times of the seven- 
ties when no market was available for 
the surplus herds. 

Then there came the great Montana 
and Wyoming demand for cattle to stock 
their ranges, and again prosperity re- 
turned to the Oregon country. Cattle 
were trailed by the tens of thousands 
across the mountain ranges onto the 
eastern slopes of the Rockies and there 
fattened for the eastern trade. Again 
came savage winters to decimate the 
herds, and hard times once more were the 
lot of the cattleman. The railroads 
opened up a new market, and cattle 
moved eastward. The range conflicts be- 
tween the sheep and cattle interests 
flared and were adjusted, land _was 
plowed, crops were grown for winter 
feed, and the periodical losses were re- 
duced to a minimum. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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BEEF CATTLE BREEDING 
& RANCHING METHODS 
By WALLIS HUIDEKOPER 


(This is the second of a series of ar- 
ticles published here through the courtesy 
of Wallis Huidekoper and the “Montana 
Stock Grower.” This chapter deals with 
the “Cow Herd and Herd Bulls.” ) 


S OUR BUSINESS TODAY SEEMS 

to be the raising of a good calf or 
yearling to go into eastern feed-lots, it 
automatically puts the cow herd into the 
most important position on the ranch. 
Since the cows are the producers, every 
effort should be made to increase their 
calf yield. This is accomplished only by 
systematic care and attention. A Mon- 
tana cow is a sturdy, strong, good- 
rustling animal; but, regardless of these 
qualities, she needs looking after in 
order that she may produce most effi- 
ciently. The first requisite is to keep her 
in healthy and thriving condition at all 
times. Winter well, but see to it that 
your cows are not too fat by spring— 
just in nice, strong shape and ready to 
give plenty of milk. Good hay during 
the late winter will do this, but the addi- 
tion of about one pound per day an ani- 
mal for six weeks through March and 
early April of a good concentrate will 
greatly help the milk flow. These feeds 
cost little per animal. I recommend cot- 
tonseed or linseed cake or some of the 
products furnished by our flour mills and 
sugar factories as being the most help- 
ful. It is best that cattle be kept out of 
sheds if possible and given outside shel- 
ter such as willow brush and other nat- 
ural protection from storms in order to 
keep them rugged. In other words, have 
your cows in rustling condition of mod- 
erate flesh and ready to hit the green 
grass of spring and give you the least 
trouble in calving. 


The more cows that can be kept in 
locations known to them and to their 
liking, the better, as they are subject to 
their surroundings and should be moved 
around as little as possible. Native cows 
get “homey” and like certain locations 
that they know and are acquainted with. 
They are discontented on a _ strange 
range. It is best and generally neces- 
sary to have two seasonal grazing 
grounds—winter and summer—but the 
practice of placing cattle on strange pas- 
tures should be discouraged, as they will 
not thrive or be contented. When one 
rides among his cows and can find them 
early in the morning quietly lying around 
and chewing their cud, he knows that all 
goes well; but, if they are bunched, not 
located, walking fences, and apparently 
hunting something, it is a different prop- 
osition. 


It is a good policy to have a quiet 
stock-hand ride through the herd to see 
that all animals are thrifty and none are 
in trouble. This rider should know cows 
and their nature; for animals very 
quickly sense an inexperienced hand and 
become nervous when stirred up. He 
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should notice if cows are chewing wood 
or bones; for then they need calcium 
phosphate. He should notice if they have 
plenty of salt, if they are sore-footed 
from gravel, snags, or caked mud in 
their hoofs, if any cow has a bone stuck 
in her throat or porcupine quills in her 
nose. He should look out for poison beds 
or dangerous bog-holes and see that dur- 
ing fly tirae calves do not get separated 
from their mothers. He should see that 
cows are properly exposed to the bulls. 
In fact, his job is to exert constant 
watchfulness over the herd in his charge. 

You will find your cows producing much 
better and bigger-boned calves if you 
will give them access to plenty of cal- 
cium phosphate during the six months 
prior to calving or while the embryo is 
forming. Under present pasture condi- 
tions, and especially during dry years 
when our plants are not pulling the 
proper substances from the soil, a min- 
eral deficiency has been most apparent 
in our live stock. I tried meeting this 
loss by having my salt blocks made under 
a lighter pressure and containing 30 per 
cent of pure bonemeal; but this was not 
a great success. I then adopted the plan 
of a combination box with salt on one 
side and bonemeal on the other. This 
worked and the cattle benefited. A cow 
will require and eat about two pounds of 
salt per month and different quantities 
of bonemeal but will never eat too much 
or more than nature requires in her ani- 
mal organism. So you are safe in feed- 
ing plenty. 

But it is during calving that the great- 
est attention should be directed to the 
cow herd and especially to the younger 
cows having their first calves. It is per- 
tinent at this time to say that heifers 
should never be bred under the two-year- 
old stage. But more of this question 
later. In this northern country, I believe 
it inadvisable to have calving start be- 
fore the first of April. The 10th to 15th 
is even better. Calves dropped at this 
period are well enough grown by wean- 
ing time for satisfactory delivery; and 
there is no great advantage in calving 
before green grass and the warmer 
weather. Some argument is made con- 
cerning extra weight; but loss in calves 
as well as hardship on the cows more 
than discounts this. Every animal about 
to calve should be seen daily. Too long 
labor should never be allowed; for should 
your cow need help it must be speedily 
given and not at too late a period when 
she is weak from straining and ready to 
quit. It is advisable for every herd 
owner to post himself on the many forms 
of false presentation that can hinder 
calving. 

One matter of importance is over- 
looked by many stockmen. I refer to an 
overflow of milk and swollen udders of 
calving cows, making it impossible for 
newly born calves to get their first and 
necessary nourishment. Some mothers 
have an overabundance of milk, and with 
the enlargement of their bags and teats 
the little calves cannot start the milk 
flow, the consequence of which is starved 


calves as well as sometimes ruined cows. 
These cows should be milked out and the 
calves nursed along with their mothers 
until they are strong enough to care for 
themselves. In my own herd this mat- 
ter became of such importance that I 
had to remodel my chute so that I could 
put a cow in the squeezer, open a small 
panel, milk her down, and then let the 
calf suck. The pair is kept in a near-by 
feeding corral for two or three more 
treatments or until the calf is sucking 
well. This work is burdensome, but the 
results more than pay for the trouble. 

The general results of proper care and 
attention will show in the calf crop; and 
of course every herd owner wants a high 
percentage at branding time. It is fair 
to say that under normal conditions you 
should tally at least 80 per cent. Any- 
thing under that figure shows something 
wrong in management. 


We NOW come to the question of 
breeding bulls. As they represent prac- 
tically one-half of the herd, it is most 
important for us to be careful in their 
selection and manner of using. I am not 
going to attempt to say just what their 
breeding and qualifications should be, as 
that is a matter of individual taste; but 
the following characteristics should 
stand out prominently in all beef sires. 
They must be strong and masculine in 
type and show the outstanding points of 
whatever strain or breed they represent. 
These points for breeding and calf-mark- 
ing purposes are: thick, blocky, flat- 
boned bulls, well marked and with good 
coats, straight lines, strong hind quar- 
ters, and wide, masculine heads, well set 
on their bodies, with short necks, straight 
legs on an active body, with every ap- 
pearance of life and energy. For modern 
breeding they should be short coupled 
with well sprung ribs; for heavy, long 
bodied, rough appearing bulls are now a 
thing of the past and to be avoided. Par- 
ticular attention should be paid to the 
width of the head and space between the 
eyes and shortness and width of nozzle 
as well as the intelligence shown by the 
eye. Modern packer buyers are adverse 
to heavy-boned animals, as they say they 
are paying for something they cannot 
use; but good, flat bones are most de- 
sirable in the make-up of sires. Follow 
the above and you will not be far wrong. 

Bulls should be even and as much 
alike as possible. All of one breeding is 
advisable; otherwise you will not get 
uniform calves. This is most important 
if you want your calves to have a fixed 
similarity. The idea of buying one bull 
here and one there is bad practice. It is 
better to visit one herd and get what you 
want—half brothers, if you can buy 
them. I know of one large southern out- 
fit featuring high-bred calves for show 
and feeder purposes which sent its man- 
ager to all the large purebred auctions 
with instructions to buy the tops. He 
did and got the best of individual bulls; 
but the collection of calves the next year 
showed so many different outstanding 
traits that the discriminating buyers 
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would not handle them. I am most par- 
ticular about uniformity. At the present 
time I have 200 replacement heifers to 
which I am breeding eight selected half- 
brother bulls. I expect an even bunch of 
calves. For intensified breeding you can 
stay in one family and use not too 
closely related crosses. For example, let 
us say you are breeding Herefords and 
like the Anxiety group. You can keep 
in this general family and use through 
several years animals of the various 
branches, such as Dominos, Bright Stan- 
ways, Mischief Mixers, Don Carlos, Beau 
Brummels, Randolphs, etc.—plenty of 
chances for crosses but all of one 
especial breeding. 


Bulls must be changed periodically so 
there will be no chance of an interrela- 
tion cross; that is, a bull must never 
breed his own daughter. This can be 
worked out if you are pasture breeding 
in several different lots; otherwise a 
change will have to be made every two 
years. Never under any circumstances 
breed a yearling bull; for he is not at a 
capable stage and will generally abuse 
himself as well as annoy and hinder 
older bulls. He will also receive a severe 
setback and become an inferior two-year- 
old. It is, however, a good idea to make 
your bull purchases from yearlings so 
that you can get them cheaper, have 
them located and acclimated, and handle 
them according to your own particular 
ideas. I am adverse to buying bull calves, 
as, no matter how carefully you pick 
them, there is a great possibility of their 
developing unsatisfactorily. 

The best breeding ages are from two 
years to seven. After seven the bull be- 
gins to lose his youthful interest in the 
cows. The very best action is obtained 
when the bulls are two, three, and four 
years old. 

In selecting and buying bulls, prefer- 
ence up here should be given to north- 
ern grown or native animals. Beware of 
pampered bulls that have been feed 
crowded and fitted for show purposes; 
for they are apt to fail you. Just as 
good bulls as are grown anywhere can 
be bought right here in Montana, and 
our own purebred breeders deserve our 
patronage. Montana bulls are acclimated, 
and if they are a little “snuffy” it is all 
the better. The allowable breeding sea- 
son should be limited and bulls kept 
with the cows only a period of not over 
seventy-five or ninety days. If you use 
plenty of bulls this is long enough for 
successful mating; and it is most advan- 
tageous to have your calves dropped at 
practically the same time. The business 
of letting the bulls run indefinitely with 
the cows is simply the ruination of your 
herd. It is just as important to take 
them out as it is to put them in, not only 
because of calf results, but for sanitary 
reasons. 

I favor the ratio of four vigorous bulls 
to every one hundred cows and seventy- 
five days of intensified breeding. Keep 
an experienced rider with the herd to 
see that breeding occurs. He should split 
up bulls when several are together and 
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move around bunches of cows without 
bull attendants and generally see the 
cows are all exposed. If these rules are 
followed you will have an even bunch of 
calves. The bunches will not be like 
some of the small herds one sees, with 
calves of all sizes dropped from March 
to September. 

Bulls can stand a good dipping once a 
year, and it is most beneficial to clean 
them of lice which they are subject to, 
especially on the brisket and around the 
tail head. If gentle, they are easily 
scrubbed with a broom; but, at any rate, 
watch for lice and keep them clean and 
thrifty. It is best never to dehorn breed- 
ing bulls, as it snaps their vitality and 
masculinity. 

In selecting and purchasing your bulls, 
conform as closely as possible to your 
idea of type. If your cows are leggy and 
light boned, get a low, heavy-boned type 
of bull. It is not necessary nor desirable 
to buy pampered barn-raised bulls in 
show condition. On the other hand, a 
cheap, inferior bull is the poorest invest- 
ment you can make. A good, service- 
able sire of the breed you prefer that 
will meet the specifications enumerated 
will get you calves of the proper show- 
ing to satisfy the continually increasing 
demand for quality Montana cattle. 


RECENT CHANGES IN 
LIVE STOCK MARKETING 


ADICAL CHANGES HAVE TAKEN 

place in live-stock marketing during 
the last two decades. Based on a study 
of these changes and their effect on 
shippers, the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, in its News for Farmer Co-opera- 
tives, says that “during this period pack- 
ers and live-stock feeders have been 
transferring their buying operations 
from terminal markets to country points. 
Local live-stock shipping associations 
have largely disappeared. In their place 
there are hundreds of local buying sta- 
tions and live-stock auction markets. 
Many of the new packing plants are be- 
ing constructed in heavy producing areas 
rather than at public stockyards. As a 
result, decentralized marketing is in- 
creasing, terminal marketing is declin- 
ing.” 

The study, covering eight markets, 
showed that at one market there were 
thirty-two commission agencies, sixteen 
of which handled more than 82 per cent 
of the live stock received at the market, 
with less than 18 per cent handled by 
the other sixteen companies. At another 
market studied, it is declared, there were 
forty-five sales agencies, twenty-two of 
which handled 90 per cent of the busi- 
ness. 

Many markets, it is stated, have lost 
a considerable part of their shipping 
orders. “This is the type of business 
that lends zest and snap to the market. 
The shipper market formerly was quoted 
separately and usually above the packer 
market, but today at some markets it is 


seldom mentioned in live-stock reports.” 

The criticisms, which are given to help 
the co-operatives to decide whether they 
should do their marketing locally or at 
central points, continue: 

“Live stock is not being sold on the 
basis of any fixed and constant grade 
standards. Live stock may be closely 
sorted or it may be sold on the basis of 
a very liberal sort. Grades are flexible 
and shifted up and down from week to 
week and from season to season accord- 
ing to market demand. In common with 
private sales agencies, co-operatives 
should work toward a program wherein 
live stock will be sold and quoted on the 
basis of recognized grades and weights. .. 

“The swing from rail to truck trans- 
portation in live stock has been accom- 
panied by an increase in the costs of 
doing business. Consignments are much 
smaller and more numerous than for- 
merly; more labor is required to handle 
them, and more account sales and checks 
must be written in making returns. 

“Some markets make it a practice not 
to quote the highest prices paid for live 
stock on any particular day. The rea- 
soning back of this custom is difficult to 
understand. It would seem that every 
market would be anxious to publicize the 
highest prices paid for live stock on that 
market, but this does not seem to be 
the case. With local markets basing the 
prices they pay on the quoted terminal 
price, this policy would seem to be 
shortsighted, because it tends to give 
local markets a price advantage to the 
extent that the full terminal market 
price is not quoted.” 

On the subject of local live-stock mar- 
kets, the review says: 

“In general, local live-stock markets, 
like other forms of business, have de- 
veloped because private operators saw, 
or thought they saw, an opportunity to 
make money out of handling farmers’ 
live stock. The organizers of most local 
markets and _ live-stock auctions are 
spurred on by the profit motive and the 
desire to get into business. Marketing 
service to live-stock producers is inci- 
dental. 

“Information assembled on local live- 
stock market development in Indiana 
and Illinois is sufficient to illustrate the 
trend. In Indiana a case was brought 
to light where there were already thir- 
teen local markets within a twenty-mile 
radius and yet an application was filed 
to establish a new market. Figures in- 
dicate there are a total of fifty-one live- 
stock auctions and eighty-four local live- 
stock markets registered with the State 
of Indiana. In Illinois there are 184 
local live-stock auctions and concentra- 
tion yards. Apparently the trend toward 
decentralized marketing has not yet re- 
versed itself. 

“Market practices at many local points 
need regulation. It is significant per- 
haps that a number of states are taking 
measures to tighten up on regulation at 
local live-stock markets, particularly 
weighing. 
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MEAT USE IN 1939 WAS 
GREATEST IN HISTORY 


OTAL MEAT CONSUMPTION IN 

this last year was 17,201,000,000 
pounds, the greatest amount for any year 
in the nation’s history, R. C. Pollock, 
general manager of the National Live 
Stock and Meat 
Board, informed 
directors of the 
Meat Board at 
the annual meet- 
ing recently in 
Chicago. 

During the first 
four months of 
1940, meat con- 
sumption was 17 
per cent ahead of 
the same months 
in 1939, Mr. Pol- 
lock said. 

“The past year 
has been an out- 
standing one in 
the Board’s pro- 
gram,” Pollock 
said. “New rec- 
ords were set in attendance at meetings 
and demonstrations for homemakers, re- 
tailers, teachers, and other groups. The 
number of pieces of meat literature dis- 
tributed set a new high. A splendid gain 
was made in the number of meat ex- 
hibits. Never has there been such a 
high degree of co-operation from the 
various branches of the industry and 
from agencies outside the industry. Our 
meat research program has been en- 
larged in scope. But the progress made 
should only spur us on to greater effort.” 


Mr. Pollock pointed out that in con- 
sidering the program of the live-stock 
and meat industry for meat, the Boaid 
must give careful thought to the various 
groups that should be reached and then 
carry on activities adapted to their spe- 
cific needs. He stressed the necessity of 
bringing the proper facts about meat to 
the housewives who buy, prepare, and 
serve the major portion of the nation's 
meat supply in 29,400,000 homes, and 
who spend something like $10,000,000,000 
for food annually. He brought out the 
need of a meat program for the retail- 
ers who sell the nation’s meat across the 
counters of 200,000 markets and for the 
600,000 members of the medical and den- 
tal professions who help to influence the 
dietary habits of the nation. He called 
attention to the opportunities presented 
by the 26,000,000 young people in schools 
and colleges who will be the housewives 
and the meat buyers of tomorrow and he 
urged the necessity of maintaining a 
well-planned program of meat research. 

“We know from surveys we have 
made,” he said, “that the average home- 
maker wants to know what to look for 
when she buys meat, the indications of 
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quality in meat, the place of meat in 
meal planning, the value of meat for 
children and for adults, etc. And through 
our homemaker program we _ have 
brought this and other information to 
women in 166 cities of forty-three states. 


“In our contacts with retail meat deal- 
ers, we know they are interested in the 
merchandising of the slower-moving cuts, 
in the pricing of cuts, in how to make 
the modern cuts of beef, pork, and lamb, 
and in the proper methods of displaying 
meat. This sort of information has been 
presented during the year before men of 
the retail meat trade in 141 key cities. 
In addition, we gave them useful hints 
on meat cookery and the food value of 
meat and provided them with meat ad- 
vertising suggestions which were respon- 
sible for thousands of columns of meat 
advertising.” 

Mr. Pollock outlined some of the 
varied activities which are reaching stu- 
dents and teachers in high schools, col- 
leges, and universities with the meat 
story. These have included meat lec- 
ture-demonstrations, meat poster and 
essay contests, meat judging and meat 
identification contests. In carrying out 
this work, splendid co-operation has been 
extended by teachers and boards of edu- 
cation. Thousands of the Board’s text- 
books on meat are being used in class- 
rooms of forty-eight states. More than 
17,000 teachers representing every state 
have been furnished regularly with an 
up-to-the-minute service of timely infor- 
mation on meat. 

“It is especially gratifying,’ said the 
Board’s general manager, “to note the 
increasing interest of physicians, den- 
tists, dietitians, nurses, and boards of 
health in the subject of meat. We are 
reaching thousands of these professional 
folk through correspondence and through 
first-hand contacts at their annual con- 
ventions and special meetings. They are 
passing the information gained to others 
with whom they associate in a profes- 
sional capacity. 


As a conservative estimate, we have 
reached more than 7,000,000 persons 
representing all walks of life, through 
educational meat exhibits staged at 
ninety-two live-stock expositions, fairs, 
food shows, conventions, and other events. 
At these exhibits, the visitors had the 
opportunity to visualize the newer facts 
regarding meat merchandising and meat 
cookery. They also learned valuable !es- 
sons concerning meat as a food which 
builds strong, healthy bodies.” 

Mr. Pollock spoke of the special pork 
and lard program carried on during the 
year to help. in meeting a _ situation 
caused by increasing yields of these 
products. 


He stated that a strong research pro- 
gram in keeping with the magnitude of 
the live-stock and meat industry is neces- 
sary if meat is to hold its own and to 
advance in consumer favor. He declared 
that the significant contributions already 
made through the Board’s meat research 
program were proof of its value in solv- 
ing problems. 


“It was not so long ago,” he said, “that 
meat was not recognized as having any 
great value from the standpoint of vita- 
mins. That time has passed. We now 
know that meat is high in vitamin con- 
tent. Just a few months ago, Dr. C. A. 
Elvehjem, who conducts meat studies for 
the Board at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, announced a discovery which aroused 
nation-wide interest—the discovery that 
meat is one of the richest sources of the 
vitamin known as thiamin. This is the 
vitamin that promotes growth, that stim- 
ulates the appetite, and that helps in the 
digestion of certain foods. Dr. Elvehjem 
also found meat to be the richest known 
source of nicotinic acid—the anti-pellagra 
vitamin. This is significant when we 
consider the million or more pellagra 
sufferers in the United States. 


“Vitamin studies by Dr. Paul L. Day 
at the University of Arkansas and also 
by Dr. Elvehjem have shown meat to pe 
an excellent source of riboflavin. This 
is the vitamin which protects against an 
eye inflammation and cataracts and has 
other important properties. With the 
present condition as regards lard in this 
country, lard research has been stressed. 


“ 

Researcu must never stand still, 
there are so many problems to be solved. 
For example, more than 400 calves en- 
tered in the junior feeding contest at the 
International Live Stock Exposition were 
studied by the Board this past year in 
the endeavor to discover the factors 
related to color in beef—a very important 
problem. Valuable clues have been se- 
cured and the work will be continued. 

“Three new research projects were 

launched. At the University of Nebras- 
ka, research is in progress to ascertain 
the value of meat for human beings as 
a protection against anemia. Research 
was begun at a midwestern university 
to determine the role of lard in the diet 
in the treatment of certain skin condi- 
tions. Scores of cases of eczema and 
allied skin eruptions are under observa- 
tion in this study. At Rush Medica: 
College, Chicago, babies are being gi: 
a powdered meat product as early as ten 
days of age to determine its value in 
combating the common ailment of in- 
fantile anemia.” 

A meat study initiated by the Board a 
few years ago in co-operation with a 
score of agricultural experiment stations 
and the Department of Agriculture, con- 
tinues to yield facts of the utmost value, 
Mr. Pollock said. Rations, age, manage- 
ment and breeding of meat animals, 
methods of ripening, curing, and freez- 
ing meat, and methods of preparing 
steaks, chops, and roasts for the table 
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are all being studied in relation to qual? 
ity and palatability. 

“The task of carrying on these varied 
activities is a large one,” the report 
brought out. “The problems to consider 
are numerous, involving the man who 
produces the live-stock, the live-stock 
marketing agencies, the meat packers, 
the meat retailers, and the ultimate con- 
sumer. This report would not be com- 
plete without due acknowledgment of 
the interest, co-operation and support of 
hundreds of agencies within and outside 
of the industry. The co-operation of 
farm, market, breed and trade papers, 
the nation’s press, business and profes- 
sional groups, and others, has been a 
very important factor in any results 
attained. 

The live-stock and meat industry 
provides a livelihood for one-fifth of the 
nation’s population, is interrelated to 
scores of other important industries, and 
is basic in any system of permanent 
agriculture, the Board’s manager said. 
“We know the tremendous importance 
of meat from the standpoint of the 
nation’s health—its value in combating 
certain diseases, its importance in re- 
ducing, gaining, and children’s diets. 
But it is up to all of us to do our part 
in disseminating these facts. It is not 
the task of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board alone. It is a task which 
calls for the united effort of everyone.” 

Albert K. Mitchell acted as chairman 
at the meeting of the directors of the 
Board. 


MEAT FINDING PROPER 
PLACE IN CONSUMPTION* 


By ALBERT K. MITCHELL 


ORE AND MORE, AS I OBSERVE 

the various activities of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, I am con- 
vinced of the place of leadership it occu- 
pies and the bigness of the job it is 
doing for the live-stock and meat indus- 
7 a ae 

The Board is operating on a small bud- 
get when we consider the size of the 
industry. Our success is due not only to 
the efforts of the Board but also to the 
fact that we have a vast army outside 
of the industry working with us. The 
interest and support of other industries 
and other agencies has been of real help. 
The support we are receiving from all 
branches of the industry is truly com- 
mendable. 

As a result of our effort, I feel that 
we have developed a new meat conscious- 
ness, not only among educators, but also 
among the medical and dental profes- 
sions. This certainly means much to 
our industry. 

Our research program has made good 
strides. It is placing meat in the posi- 
tion it justly deserves, from the stand- 
point of food value and health. It has 





*Statements made by Albert K. Mitchell, 
chairman of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board at the annual meeting of the board in 
Chicago, June 20 and 21. 
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shown that meat is more than an ordi- 
nary food—it is a food which contributes 
to good health. In fact, we are making 
progress—progress which means some- 
thing to this industry which we repre- 
sent. When we look back, we can all 
remember how only a few years ago we 
regarded meat as just another food to 
satisfy the appetite. 

Fifteen years ago, for example, you 
never heard the subject of meat discussed 
at a live-stock association meeting. Live- 
stock men seemed to give very little 
thought to the necessity of getting be- 
hind their product. But it’s different 
now. At practically every association 
meeting from coast to coast and from 
Canada to the Gulf you now hear meat 
being discussed on the program. Stock- 
men are right out in front when it comes 
to boosting meat. It is no longer neces- 
sary to call attention to what this or that 
industry is doing to boost its product. 
The tables have been turned and other 
food interests are now referring to what 
the live-stock and meat interests are 
doing for meat. 

What I have said about live-stock asso- 
ciations applies also to live-stock market- 
ing agencies. There was a time when 
these agencies regarded their work as 
simply selling live stock. What is the 
picture today? We find these men in- 
terested in the meat program, boosting 
meat, talking about meat on the air in 
connection with their market reports. 
This fine leadership in behalf of meat is 
truly gratifying. 

As for the meat packers, individually 
they have always been conscious of the 
necessity of promotion for meat. In 
recent weeks, however, the members of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
have made plans to launch a national 
meat advertising campaign on a large 
scale with packers throughout the coun- 
try participating. This is a highly com- 
mendable move in the right direction 
and it is just what the industry needs at 
the present time. It is the dream of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
coming true. 

I would like to commend the great 
retail meat industry for its active sup- 





port and leadership in stimulating the 
sale of meat. They, too, have come out 
from their slumbers. We no _ longer 
think of the retail meat dealer as a 
butcher. We visualize him today as 
having modern equipment, a Sanitary 
market, and with a clear understanding 
of meat problems. He is serving well 
the industry of which he is a part as 
well as the 130,000,000 consumers who 
look to him for assistance and advice in 
selecting their meat supply—the center 
of well-balanced diets. 

I wish at this time again to commend 
the great live-stock and meat industry 
of the United States in all its branches, 
for the spirit of co-operation so gener- 
ously given in support of the program 
of the Board. I wish sincerely to thank 
every member of the Board for the coun- 
cil and leadership given in directing the 
efforts of this organization. 

I feel that we have made rapid strides 
in placing meat in its proper place on 
the dining tables of America’s consum- 
ing public. But let us always keep in 
mind that regardless of the progress 
which has been made much more remains 
to be done. 


CHICAGO MARKET NOW 
IN SEVENTY-FIFTH YEAR 


HE FIRST MOVE TOWARD AC- 

tually constructing the world’s great- 
est live-stock market—the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards—was made just three- 
quarters of a century ago, early in June, 
1865, according to recently discovered 
records, which disclose that at that time 
a force of men who had been released 
from their Civil War duties began the 
work of opening thirty miles of ditches 
to drain a half section of swampy land 
on the open prairie outside the southern 
limits of the city in the Town of Lake. 
As soon as the ground became firm 
enough to permit wagons to haul in 
lumber from the river docks, the area to 
be used for penning live stock was 
floored over with plank raised several 
feet above the natural surface by a 
foundation of heavy sills. 

This unpromising site had been se- 
lected only after careful search because 
it met all three requirements deemed 
necessary by the sponsors of the pro- 
posed union stock yards. They had de- 
cided that the new market should be 
located midway between the nine rail- 
roads entering the city so that it could 
be easily connected with them by a new 
belt line and serve as their common de- 
livery and shipping center. They had 
decided also that it should be readily 
accessible to the packing-houses strung 
along the south branch of the river and 
that it should be of sufficient size, as 
they thought at that time, to take care 
of all future needs. 

The need for the new central market 
arose from the dissatisfaction of the 
farmers, stockmen, and others inter- 
ested in the marketing of live stock at 
Chicago with the existing system of 
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maintaining seven small stockyards scat- 
tered in different parts of the city. The 
buying demand had become so decen- 
tralized that prices varied greatly at 
points even only short distances apart. 
Finally there arose such a clamor for 
the consolidation of these local yards 
into one large central market “where all 
sellers could meet all buyers on common 
ground” that on February 13, 1865, the 
Union Stock Yard and Transit Company 
was granted a perpetual charter by the 
State of Illinois to construct and operate 
such an institution. 

Less than seven months after the first 
dirt was turned, the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards was opened for business— 
on Christmas day. During the seventy- 
five years, an average of 1,000,000 ani- 
mals valued at $24,000,000 has passed 
through its gates each month—a record 
which its far-visioned founders never 
anticipated when the ground for this 
market place was broken at the end of 
the Civil War. 


SPEAKERURGESCOWMEN 
STOP HIDE DAMAGE 


LIMINATING THE CAUSE OF 

defects and inferiority in hides was 
the theme of a talk by Joseph Shine, di- 
rector of the Tanners’ Hide Bureau, be- 
fore the recent convention of the Colo- 
rado Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Asso- 
ciation. 

By getting at the causes of hide de- 
fects and eliminating them, stockmen 
will get higher prices for their hides and 
better beef and a little more weight 
without additional production cost, the 
speaker said. 

He branded as a common fallacy the 
argument that because cattlemen raise 
animals primarily for the beef and meas- 
ure their returns in cents per pound of 
live weight they have no interest in 
hides. “To a very great extent the value 
of leather and in turn the market price 
of hides is determined by the economic 
usefulness of leather and leather prod- 
ucts. That usefulness can be greatly 
impaired by defects and damages in hide 
substance.” He said that less than 5 
per cent of domestic hides is free from 
some sort of damage such as grub holes, 
scratches, mange, warts, brands, prod 
marks, ete. 

He thought it strange that so little 
improvement in raising hides or prepar- 
ing them for market has been made in 
the past generation or two, “since stock- 
men get more per pound for hides than 
for any other product they raise, with 
the possible exception of wool and the 
cattle themselves.” 

In his opinion, “it is vital for cattle- 
men to remember that the buyer of live 
stock must take into acocunt, in his ap- 
praisal of condition, quality, and value, 
the character of the hide as well as the 
marketability of the animal.” 


The speaker added that “almost every 
type of hide damage has more or less 
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effect upon the condition of the animal, 
upon the amount of beef being produced, 
and upon the cost of that beef. You 
know how much weight can be sacrificed 
when animals are kept nervous, excited, 
and on the run. This happens when grub 
flies get in their costly work.” 

“TI would not be realistic if I proposed 
that every kind of hide damage could 
immediately be eliminated,” Mr. Shine 
said. “Some of the defects are due to 
natural conditions over which we exer- 
cise rather little control. But in a great 
many cases there is tremendous room 
for improvement in dealing with the im- 
mense and useless economic loss.” 


Turning to the specific causes of hide 
damage, the speaker said that loss 
through cattle grubs amounts to some 
$7,500,000 a year on hides and leather 
alone, “and it is estimated that ten times 
that amount will not cover the damage 
done to the cattle industry. The cattle 
become less thrifty and more feed is re- 
quired as an offset. In addition to this, 
when their carcasses are dressed, the fat 
and meat directly under the grub-dam- 
aged area are rendered unfit for human 
consumption and several pounds have to 
be trimmed off from the loins of grubby 
animals. Research shows that the com- 
bined losses from these various factors 
are $1.50 per head.” 

Tanners have no quarrel with brand- 
ing, if it is necessary, the speaker said, 
but they cannot understand why the 
brands would not serve their purpose 
equally well if placed on a less expensive 
part of the hide, such as the jaw, neck, 
or shoulder. The cattle industry, he 
said, cannot help but share the loss in 
damaged hides, even though it may come 
to it indirectly. He said that Brazil had 
recently enacted a law which prohibits 
branding on the body of the hide under 
penalty of $1 per hide. 

Wart damage, he declared, is on the 
increase. Seven or eight times as many 
hides now have warts as was the case 
ten years ago, according to hide reports. 
Warts lower the value of hides from 50 
cents to $2 a piece. 

Scratch damage is one of the leading 
factors lowering values of hides and 
leathers, it was pointed out. Scratched 
hides cannot be finished into the better 
type of leather. “The remedy seems to 
lie in removing barbed wire, nails, thorny 
hedges, etc., in the fields or pens where 
animals are confined, and removing pro- 
truding parts in the interior of trucks.” 

Rough treatment of cattle on farms, 
small ranches, and during transporta- 
tion causes much damage in the form 
of prod marks and lacerations, the 
speaker said, “but the amount of this 
kind of damage appears to be lower on 
western range cattle than on those from 
other sections.” 

Twisted wires, or “hog-rings,” put in 
the shoulders and briskets of live cattle 
may develop infection and cause serious 
disease, he said. To him it appeared to 
be a “stone age practice, born of super- 
stition or possibly applied to stop ‘fence 


busters,’ . . . a worthless practice which 
costs the live-stock owner money and 
for which he receives no return . . . be- 
sides causing the animal to lose weight 
and become susceptible to infection.” 
The practice often damages expensive 
tannery machinery. Metal tags, which 
are required as identification marks in 
some of the states, cause damage similar 
to that caused by twisted wires. The 
speaker suggested that if such metal 
tags be used they be placed in the ears. 


It was conservatively estimated that 
the stockmen, packers, and tanners pay 
each year freight bills on some 8,000,000 
to 10,000,000 pounds of manure and 
muck found on the 15,000,000 hides pro- 
duced. Cleaner feed-lots, the speaker 
thought, is to be the solution to this 
problem. 

“Skin diseases such as mange, ring- 
worm, scabies, lice, etc., not only cause 
damage to the hides but also cause ani- 
mals to keep scratching against avail- 
able objects, thus bringing added loss 
through the medium of scratches and 
spreading of infection. 

“These are all problems which lower 
hide values which your industry alone 
can correct with the aid of your veter- 
inarians.” 


LINGER NAMED TO HEAD 
COLORADO ASSOCIATION 


OWARD LINGER, OF HOOPER, 

Colorado, was elected to succeed Ar- 
thur A. Smith, of Sterling, as president 
of the Colorado Stock Growers’ and 
Feeders’ Association at its meeting in 
Meeker June 20-22. Elected also were 
Albert V. Berg, Trinidad, first vice-pres- 
ident, and Senator Charles P. Murphy, 
Spicer, second vice-president. Dr. B. F. 
Davis, Denver, is secretary, and George 
S. Green, Golden, treasurer. 

Welcoming addresses at the meeting— 
the twenty-third annual—were made by 
President Malvin Crawford, of the Rio 
Blanco Stock Growers’ Association, and 
George Watson, Eagle, of the Western 
Slope Cattlemen’s Association. 

In his annual message, President Smith 
asked for economy in government and 
range operation, pointing out that in the 
range conservation program alone stock- 
men are being paid to do the things they 
have been doing for many years. He 
asked for recommendation to the presi- 
dent and Congress that this nation be 
kept out of the European war. 

Secretary Davis’ report showed that 
8,000 cattle raisers and feeders had con- 
tributed fees to the association as ship- 
pers and that more than 10,000 had 
contributed in one way or another. He 
asked for a more equitable adjustment 
of taxes for live-stock interests. 

J. Elmer Brock, Kaycee, Wyoming, 
president of the American National Live 
Stock Association, spoke on the subject 
of land holdings by the government in 
western states. He said that in his state 
of 62,000,000 acres, only 12,000,000 are 
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under the sovereignty of the state. In 
Colorado, he said, the federal govern- 
ment owns one-third of the state’s lands. 
He asked for reduction in rentals of lands 
owned by the state and favored taxation 
of lands held by the federal government 
except “such lands as the United States 
has a constitutional right to own.” 

F. E. Mollin, Denver, secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, spoke on national live-stock affairs. 
He predicted a good cattle market this 
year unless something unforeseen hap- 
pens. 

Among other speakers were Claude H. 
Rees, secretary of the Western Slope 
Cattlemen’s Association; Senator Charles 
P. Murphy; D. L. Mullendore, president 
of the PCA, Wichita, Kansas; J. E. Reno, 
Greeley; Donald Keim, manager of the 
Colorado State Chamber of Commerce; 
A. A. Blakley, president of the Denver 
Live Stock Exchange; and State Veter- 
inary Commissioner R. M. Gow. 

Advisory board members are Paul Hen- 
derson, Tyrone; J. N. Neal, Meeker; C. P. 
Murphy, Spicer; Alfred M. Collins, Cres- 
tone; Walter Sanburg, Montrose; Elmer 
Mourning, Kiowa; and A. A. Blakley, 
Denver. The following were named on 
the forest advisory board: Frank Par- 
sons, Trinidad; W. S. Whinnery, Gun- 
nison; W. S. Whitman, LaJara; Bennett 
Savage, Gunnison; R. F. Rockwell, Pa- 
onio; and Roy Case, Ridgeway. 

Resolutions adopted urged co-operation 
by Colorado in brand and live-stock in- 
spection matters in line with recommen- 
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dations by the nationai committee on 
brands and thefts (p. 18, June, 1940, 
PRODUCER); urged more intensive prose- 
cution in live-stock theft cases; objected 
to parole of convicted live-stock thieves; 
requested co-operation of various state 
agencies and officers in enforcement of 
live-stock laws; approved the Colorado 
live-stock auction sales ring law and 
urged its enforcement. 

Early approval of the truth-in-fabric 
bill now pending before Congress was 
urged. 

A law requiring a “defined bill of 
sale to be used in the transfer of title to 
live stock” was favored. 

The recently begun nation-wide meat- 
advertising campaign sponsored by the 
Institute of American Meat Packers was 
endorsed. 

The Colorado stockmen opposed any 
processing tax or special taxation on live 
stock or live-stock products “for the 
purpose of carrying out a soil conserva- 
tion program.” 

Entry of live stock or meats from 
countries having foot-and-mouth disease 
was opposed. It was demanded that “im- 
portation of live animals and their prod- 
ucts be subject to the same sanitary reg- 
ulations, inspection, and tests as are 
imposed upon domestic animals.” 

Laws “retarding free exchange of 
commodities with neighboring states” 
were opposed. 

One of the resolutions stated that “the 
thirty-third general assembly be re- 


ae 


quested to amend the present law goy- 
erning construction and supervision of 
dams, ponds, and reservoirs so as to pro- 
vide that the maximum height shall be 
not ten feet but fifteen feet, provided 
the surface area at high water line is 
not in excess of twenty acres.” 

A law to provide a penalty for cutting 
or destroying fences and “trespassing on 
private lands and hunting, running, or 
damaging live stock in pursuit of game 
or predatory animals” was urged, 

Ten-year permits under the Taylor 
Grazing Act were urged. 

It was requested “that no deeded land 
located in our state be acquired by the 
federal government unless compensatory 
adjustment be made to the county in 
which such land is located.” 

Reduction in the brand inspection fee 
from 5 cents to 3 cents a head was op- 
posed, a resolution stated; but it was 
asked that the brand inspection fees 
should be left to the discretion of the 
State Board of Stock Inspection Com- 
missioners. 

Calfhood vaccination for control of 
Bang’s disease was favored. It was urged 
that no effort be made to impose the 
blood test program in the range country. 

Senator Johnson’s (Colorado) bill to 
legalize local advisory boards on national 
forests was endorsed. Another bill by 
Senator Johnson, providing that 20 per 
cent of grazing receipts from the na- 
tional forests be used in range improve- 
ment, was endorsed. 


Cutter Laboratories by 


E. W. Thistlethwaite, 
cowboy artist. 
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The McCarran animal-theft bill, now 
before Congress, was endorsed. 

Restoration of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration to its original status as an 
independent agency was urged. 

Proper overtime exemption for live- 
stock processors under the wages-and- 
hour law was asked. 

Legislation to guarantee the shipper 
the lowest rail rate by the most practical 
through route was urged. Railroads 
were asked to provide proper bedding in 
stock cars, 

Endorsement was given to Senator 
Adams’ (Colorado) bill requiring “as- 
sessment work on placer mining claims 
on the public domain in order to keep 
such claims alive.” 

The stockmen favored amendment to 
the Colorado constitution to provide an 
old-age pension of $30 per month to re- 
place the present possible $45. Opposi- 
tion was expressed to the proposed 
amendment to the Colorado constitution 
to provide taxes on intangible personal 
property. 

Because of the need for national de- 
fense money and because of the in- 
creased tax burden, it was “urged that 
all unnecessary government expenditures 
for any purpose whatsoever be curtailed 
as rapidly as possible, and, as a definite 
suggestion to the Congress, in the inter- 
ests of economy, we recommend the dis- 
continuance of appropriations for the 
AAA program.” 

The American National Live Stock 
Association was commended for its work 


For help in your disease control problems, 
count on Cutter—pioneer in the field of vet- 
erinary research, originator of many of the 
vaccines and serums now in general use — 
today the west’s leading producer of vaccines 


and serums. 


in behalf of the industry; appreciation 
was expressed to live-stock commission 
men for services they have rendered and 
for collection of fees for the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board; the Meat 
Board was commended for its educa- 
tional work to stimulate meat consump- 
tion. 


NOTES ABOUT MEETINGS 


HE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 

the New Mexico Cattle Growers Asso- 
ciation met at Silver City June 23-24 for 
its business session. Business meetings 
were held at Grant County court house, 
with Con W. Jackson, president, presid- 
ing. There were 100 members and vis- 
itors registered, all welcomed by E. W. 
Ward, mayor of Silver City. A response 
was given by Joe Evans, of El Paso, 
Texas. Problems of ranching and cattle 
growing were discussed at the business 
meetings. Unanimous approval was 
given §.3943, provided it is amended to 
include the Department of Agriculture. 
S.3943 provides for court review of De- 
partment of Interior orders “involving 
the proprietary rights or other direct 
and actual interests of the United States 
adverse to those of the party aggrieved.” 
Approval was also given to the bill by 
Senator McCarran which provides pun- 
ishment of persons transporting stolen 
animals in interstate commerce, as the 
live-stock industry would benefit thereby. 
Its speedy passage by Congress was 
urged. Condolences were extended to 





families for the passing of late mem- 
bers. Johnnie McMillen was in charge 
of the arrangements of the meeting. 
Social entertainment for the visitors in- 
cluded a barbecue served at the Elk’s 
Club under supervision of Shorty Mc- 
Grath and banquet and dance at Murray 
Hotel. Other speakers appearing on the 
program were: Leon H. Harms, New 
Mexico State Fair Association manager; 
John Gatling, of the Biological Survey; 
George Ellis, of the husbandry depart- 
ment of the State College at Las Cruces; 
Elliot Barker, state game warden; P. V. 
Woodhead, associate forester in range 
management; A. D. Brownfield, of Flor- 
ida; J. V. Taylor, state co-ordinator of 
the AAA and a member of the state 
planning board; C. F. Dierking, of the 
Forest Service; and Floyd Lee, of the 
New Mexico Sheep Growers’ Association. 
—Mrs. ToM THREEPERSONS. 


BACA GRANT FIELD DAY 


On July 19 a field day was held at the 
Baca Grant Ranch, at Crestone, Colorado. 
Originally begun by Earl Wilson, Villa 
Grove, the affair, taken over by Man- 
ager Collins of the Baca Grant Ranch 
upon dispersal of the Wilson herd, is now 
an annual event. It was a beautiful set- 
ting for a field day, with Kit Carson 
peak practically in the front yard of the 
Baca Grant Ranch. The place consists 
of 100,000 acres, with five creeks flow- 
ing from the mountains across the grant. 
Six thousand head of commercial cattle 
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and 550 head of purebred cattle roam 


SAN LUIS VALLEY COWMEN MEET 


talked on the importance of co-operation 


Ama 
the range. The morning was spent a . : and the relationship between the ; 
few miles from ranch headquarters i . — se of the San Luis state and naibieas associations. — 
where purebred Hereford calves were atey Cattle Aaascietion ‘wee —_ urged full support to the various associ ialis 

Seo Alamosa, Colorado, on July 20. Actin ; — cialis 
shown and judging contests held by 4H Re : : y crn ations. Red Allan, of Fort Collins, dis. ture 
club members. At noon about 350 peo- President Swift called the convention to Gy eq 4H Club work and the advantage pe 
ple assembled for a barbecue at ranch OTder. A sad note came to the meeting oF jydging contests for young people the y 
headquarters. In the afternoon Mr. Col- When President Swift spoke of the sud- Ye also gave a report on the recent land 
lins lined up some of his purebred cows den death last spring of President Pete Hereford tour. Bill Whitman spoke on orde’ 
and calves where everyone had a fine Jenson. First speaker on the program the junior subject also. He is arranging mati 
opportunity to look them over. A short was Senator Headley, a cowman of long for a 4H club show to be held along with able 
program of speeches followed. Mr. and _ standing in the valley. He discussed the the annual calf sale of the San Luis Val- leadi 
Mrs. Collins handled well the large crowd. old-time cow business and the advantages Jey Cattle Association this fall. L. F. 

The old ranch headquarters building was the young people now enjoy. He urged Mollin, assistant secretary of the Amer- 
interesting. Mr. Collins has remodeled economy in government and efficiency in ican National Live Stock Association, MOD} 
it to some extent for his office, but the business. Dr. B. F. Davis, secretary of discussed briefly the work of the Na- 
original fireplace, bearing the date of the Colorado Stock Growers’ and Feed- tional. He said that all things were oie 
1823, is still in the center of the room. ers’ Association, gave a brief report on possible of accomplishment with the co- ~~ 
The hospitality of the ranch and its activities of the state association and operation of all. Dr. Gow, state sani- »* 
owners is of the old western type. Hats the resolutions that were adopted at the tary inspector, discussed Bang’s disease, oo 
off to the Baca Grant Ranch and Mr. and Meeker convention of that body. Howard reiterating his objection to the slaughter ing 
Mrs. Collins!—L. F. MoLuin. Linger, president of the Colorado group, method of control. Secretary-treasurer a 
Bob Taylor’s annual report disclosed that ‘te. . 
the association was in a strong position. cattl 
« WOWN Officers elected were William Shellabar- att 
S ger, Moffat, president; Lester Headley, ao 
vice-president; William Whitman, La id 
Jara, secretary-treasurer; Earl Linger, 
SOGO MULES +o vinciniaAcity-story PARTY ARRIVES director-at-large; and Bill Gets, Bob Pe- DAI 
MARKET é WITH HERD INTACT! terson, Craig Harney, and E. E. Brown, | 
county directors.—L. F. MOLLIN. Ar 
NELSON STORY DROVE CLARKS FORK - ONE MAN IS SCALPED IN INDIAN form 


FIGHT - COWBOYS ARE OUT-NUMBERED 112 TO | N 
BY INDIANS WITH Bows AND ARROWS! oe 
sents 


1000 HEAD OF CATTLE a 
FROM FT.WORTH TEXAS __ 





TOVIRGINIA CITY _ fog MEET TO CHANGE RANGE CODE the 
MONTANA. (IN 1866) od Ro os : FLREARNEY ~ GENERAL CARR Live-stock men of ten western states The 





THe TEXAS ALMANAC or 
1858 SAID“ IN CONN: IT COSTS 
$25. TO RAISE A COw- IN IND.SI5- 
IN ILL. $ 12.50 AND IN TEXAS 
ABouUT WHAT iT COSTS To 
RAISE A CHICKEN'/ 
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ld cast BARBECUE! 


1000 HEAD OF CATTLE 
WERE BARBECUED AT 
BATON ROUGE LA. 
CELEBRATING THE 
INAUGURATION OF 

GOV. SAN H. JONES 


gal GOo ON — BUT THEY SLIP AWAY 
“IN THE NIGHT! 
2€ ‘ 
FT. LEAVENWORTH 
GETS SUPPLIES FOR 
“TREK To VIRGINIA CITY, 
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FT.WORTH- STORY BUYS 

1000 LONGHORNS AND 

STARTS DRIVING THEM 

TO MARKET IN KANSAS 
CITY. 





THIS 15 THE 
BIGGEST ONE 
1 EVER HAD! 


HEREFOROS WON MORE 
THAN 200 CHAMPIONSHIPS - 
150 FIRST PRIZES— 400 
SECOND PRIZES - AND BOTH 
MALE & FEMALE GRAND 
CHAMPIONSHIPS AT THE 1936 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOS} - 
TION IN CHICAGO! 





met in Denver recently to revise the 
code governing their grazing districts 
under the Taylor Grazing Act. They 
had before them voluminous suggestions 
made by the various districts for amend- 
ing the range code to meet overall re- 
quirements general throughout the west- 
ern public domain grazing land and aiso 
to meet specific requirements according 
to various requirements in different re- 
gions. The stockmen also took occasion 
to form an independent body known as 
the National Advisory Board Council, 
the stated purpose of which is “for united 
action on public domain grazing prob- 
lems.” Gordon Griswold, of Elko, Ne- 
vada, was elected president. Other of- 
ficers elected were: Dee Brownfield, of 
Florida, New Mexico; Dan Hughes, of 
Montrose, Colorado; and Merle Drake, of 
Challis, Idaho, vice-presidents; and C. N. 
Bagley, of Salt Lake City, Utah, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


GRASSLAND CONFERENCES 


This summer a series of regional grass- 
land conferences are being held by land 
grant colleges, state experiment stations, 
state extension services, and various 
agencies of the Department of Agri- 
culture to consider regional problems of 
reseeding, adapting introduced grasses 
and improving native grasses, raising 
nutrition levels, pasture management, 
and providing supplemental forage. Con- 
ferences were held in July in State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
and Tifton, Georgia. Two more will be 
held in September at Ames, Iowa, and 
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Amarillo, Texas. The primary objective 
of these conferences, according to De- 
Witt C. Wing, senior information spe- 
cialist of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, is to develop appreciation of the 
need for fundamental information on 
the problems and implications of a grass- 
land agriculture. Research is needed in 
order to obtain the same sort of infor- 
mation concerning grass that is avail- 
able on wheat, corn, cotton, and other 
leading crops. 


MONTANA OFFICIAL NAMED 


President Arnold, of the Montana 
Stockgrowers’ Association, has added 
E. L. Dana to the official family of that 
organization for the coming year, replac- 
ing T. A. Ross on the advisory commit- 
tee. Mr. Ross was recently elected an 
honorary president of the association. 
Mr. Dana is one of Montana’s pioneer 
cattlemen and has helped write as much 
cattle history in Montana as any other 
operator. 


DAIRY BREEDERS ORGANIZE 


An association of dairy breeds was 
formed at a meeting at Peterborough, 
New Hampshire, July 5, when repre- 
sentatives met to discuss a program for 
the breeders of purebred dairy cattle. 
The breeds represented were Guernsey, 






















Jersey, Ayrshire, brown Swiss, and 
Holstein-Friesian, with about 1,400,000 
registered animals. The president of the 
new organization is Ira G. Payne, of 
East Schodack, New York, Jersey breed- 
er; vice-president, H. W. Norton, Jr., 
Brattleboro, Vermont, representing the 
Holstein-Friesian association; secretary- 
treasurer, Karl B. Musser, Peterborough, 
New Hampshire, representing the Guern- 
sey breeders. Ira Inman, of Beloit, Wis- 
consin, representing the brown Swiss 
breed, and C. T. Conklin, Brandon, Ver- 
mont, representing the Ayrshires, were 
elected to serve on the executive com- 
mittee with the officers. 


CALIFORNIA COUNTY MEETINGS 


Cattlemen of Tulare County, Califor- 
nia, held their annual meeting recently 
at Porterville. Speakers at the meeting 
included President Ted Chamberlin and 
Secretary John Curry of the California 
Cattlemen’s Association. Directors cho- 
sen were Floyd Cutler and Roy Wimp, 
of Visalia; Wilbur Dennis, of Ducor; 
Ralph Gill, of Porterville; Flores Evans, 
of Tipton; Art Griswold, of Springville; 
and L. V. Schmittou, of Visalia. Presi- 
dent of the association is Floyd Cutler 
and secretary, L. V. Schmittou. j 
First annual live-stock day for Lake 
County, California, was held recently at 
Zeno Jones’ ranch near Upper Lake. 
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Speakers included Secretary Chet Wing, 
of the California Wool Growers’ Associ- 
ation; CCA secretary, John Curry; Prof. 
Jim Wilson, Prof. J. P. Fairbank, and 
D. T. Batchelder, of the University of 
California. 


REPORTS ON BRAND INSPECTION 


A committee composed of members of 
the California Cattlemen’s Association 
made public a report finding that those in 
charge of administering the cattle inspec- 
tion law in California are competent and 
efficient. Some changes in the brand 
inspection law will be requested at the 
next legislature. Further changes in 
the staff in the interests of efficiency are 
promised, in addition to some changes 
in the personnel. California brand in- 
spection, since the advent of truck trans- 
portation, has become complicated and 
costly. The brand inspection fee was 
increased in 1939 from 5 cents to 8 cents 
per head on cattle for slaughter. The 
additional revenue is making possible 
more efficient inspection. 


FARM CREDIT DISTRICT MEETING 


Financial service to stockmen of Mon- 
tana, Idaho, and Washington was dis- 
cussed July 11-12 at Sun Valley, Idaho, 
when officers and directors of three state- 
wide live-stock production credit asso- 
ciations of the twelfth Farm Credit dis- 


TYPES .. EACH TO FILL CERTAIN NEEDS 


No. 1 and No. 2 Pellets are especially design- 
ed for range feeding of cattle and sheep. 
No. 3 and No. 4 Pellets are designed for 
trough feeding of cattle, sheep, hogs, goats, 
horses, and mules. All of these Pellets are 
golden yellow in color. They are very palat- 
able and highly digestible. New crop is now 
available. 
tion system we can supply you with one ton 
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trict met there for their annual confer- 
ence. In speaking to the group, A. G. 
Black, governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, said that “the transfer of 
the Farm Credit Administration holds 
no threat to the members of that system 
that the availability of credit will be tied 
up with compliance to other department 
programs for farmers or stockmen.” He 
declared that while the Department of 
Agriculture had made certain recom- 
mendations for changes in the federal 
land bank system, no changes are con- 
templated in the production credit sys- 
tem, federal intermediate credit bank 
system, or the banks for co-operatives. 


SOUTHERN STOCKMEN ORGANIZE 


About 150 Midsouth live-stock produc- 
ers met in Memphis, Tennessee, on July 
11 and organized the Southern Live Stock 
Producers’ Association. Feeling that a 
balanced farm economy is not possible 
without an adequate live-stock program 
the group advocated a blending of live- 
stock breeding with cotton growing as a 
means to a balanced agricultural economy 
for the South. The association will seek 
to improve all breeds of live stock and 
develop the live-stock industry in the 
South. 


WEATHER BUREAU SWITCHED 
TO COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 


IDURSUANT TO AN EXECUTIVE OR- 
der issued by President Rooseveit, 
the Weather Bureau, which for many 
years came under the Department of 
Agriculture, was on July 1 transferred 
to the Department of Commerce. The 
Bureau dates back to 1891 and was orig- 
inally attached to the Signal Service. 

It was Matthew Fontaine Maury, an 
American naval officer, known as “the 
Pathfinder of the Seas,” who conceived 
the idea that led to the establishment of 
the Weather Bureau. 

Graduated from the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, Maury’s sea-going career was 
abruptly terminated by a stage-coach ac- 
cident ashore that broke his hip and knee. 
when he was thirty-three years old. In 
1842 he was made superintendent of the 
United States Naval Observatory at 
Washington, and in its dusty storerooms 
he found the logs of thousands of ships. 
From these he plotted charts and sent 
them to navigators, asking co-operation 
and further observations. 

In due time, hundreds of ship masters 
sailing the Seven Seas were making ob- 
servations according to a uniform plan 
and reporting their findings to Maury. 
Maury’s “Wind and Current Charts,” 
based on these systematic observations, 
soon proved of inestimable value to navi- 
gators in all parts of the world. 

It next occurred to Maury that if the 
winds and currents of the ocean were sub- 
ject to certain laws, the same was true 
with reference to winds, rains, and 
storms that blow over the land, and he 
argued that weather forecasting, once the 
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function of the almanac maker, was prop- 
erly a matter for scientific observation. 

He further declared that “crops may be 
regarded as an economic expression of 
the weather from seed time to harvest,” 
and that a forecasting service or bureau 
would be of great assistance to the farm- 
er, in addition to the other groups in our 
national life. Maury died in 1873, 
eighteen years before the Weather Bu- 
reau was established. 


FEDERAL FIGURES SHOW HOG 
PRODUCTION DECLINING 


OG PRODUCTION IS NOW DE- 

clining, having reached the peak of 
the production cycle in 1939, the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service reports. The 
1940 pig crop will be materially smaller 
than that of 1939 but will be larger than 
for any other year since 1933. 

The sum of the estimated spring and 
indicated fall litters for 1940 is 12,491,- 
000. Assuming that the size of litters 
this fall will be about average, the com- 
bined spring and fall pig crops would 
total about 75,800,000 head. This num- 
ber would be about 10 per cent smaller 
than the 1939 pig crop. 

Estimated pig crops by years is given 
below (000 omitted) : 


Spring Fall Total 
AG ese BENE xacles  aeese 
POO sieseccucnases 52,343 31,985 84,328 
on 43,450 27,651 71,101 
DS Bscsatecccsc toes 38,476 23,431 61,907 
Mi satsnicinesceten 41,234 23,683 64,917 
oe 32,380 22,575 54,955 
Ne ean cnesncsivetee 39,698 17,068 56,766 
WP isos ocsdeisccess 53,460 30,740 84,200 
ee 51,031 31,494 82,525 
MM ccex sn tcsccsin 53,984 29,192 83,176 
Re abs 49,332 24,803 74,135 
RI asccccesecesice 50,479 25,646 76,125 
19Z8................ SBG00 26,292 78,682 
a 54,502 26,744 81,246 
NWO sos. Aicsin 50,579 24,862 75,441 


MEDICAL MAGAZINES USED 
TO START MEAT CAMPAIGN 


ROGRESS IN ITS RECENTLY AN- 

nounced plans to advertise meat is 
reported by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers in word of appointment of 
a general advertising agency: Leo Bur- 
nett Company, Inc., of Chicago. It has 
already started operating. The com- 
pany handled the Institute’s advertising 
account in connection with sausage pro- 
motions during recent months. 

The Journal of the American Medical 
Association is the first on the list of 
magazines to carry a “Newer Concepts 
of Meat in Nutrition” advertisement. 
The Journal reaches 100,000 physicians 
and scientists in the United States— 
“professional men and women who have 
profound influence on consumers’ eating 
habits.” Similar advertisements are 
scheduled to appear in early issues of 
nine other medical publications. 

The major advertising effort—directed 
at consumers—will not be launched for 


some time. It was decided to initiate 
immediately the work among physicians, 
dentists, dietitians, and other scientists. 

Some of the information coming out 
of various. research activities, many of 
which have been supported by the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, it is 
believed has escaped the notice of prac- 
ticing physicians. When consumer adver- 
tising starts in magazines, newspapers, 
and the radio, many people may want to 
question their doctors or professional 
advisors as to the statements which they 
read about meat. The professional ad- 
vertising, it is hoped, will give the back- 
ground where necessary for advice or 
comments by members of the profession 
in support of the statements made in 
consumer advertising. 


WHR BULL BRINGS $7,900 


Feature sale at the Ken Caryl disper- 
sion auction near Littleton, Colorado, re- 
cently was that of WHR Jupiter Domino 
110, sold to Chester F. Kroger, of Ma- 
deria, Ohio, for $7,900. This is the high- 
est bull price for this section of the 
country in years. It was highest selling 
bull at the WHR sale last fall. More 
than 1,000 attended the Ken Caryl sale. 


CALENDAR 
AUGUST 


1- 83—Wyoming Woo! Growers’ Ass’n 
Convention, Woviand. 
27-28—Nationa! Ram Sale, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


SEPTEMBER 
9-11—Regional Grassland Conference, 
Ames, Ia. 
11-14—Pendleton Round-Up, Pendle- 
ton, Ore. 


13-15—Navajo County Fair and North- 
ern Arizona Cattlemen’s Ass’n 
Show, Holbrook. 

13-15—San Luis Obispo County Rodeo 
and Stock Show, San Luis Obis- 


po, Cal. 
OCTOBER 
4—Highland Feeder Sale, Marfa, 
Tex. 


5-12—Pacific International Live Stock 
Show, Portland, Ore. 
6-12—Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show, Oma- 
ha. Neb. 
16-23—Grand National Live Stock Ex- 
position, San Francisco, Cal. 
17—F.F.A. and 4-H Baby Beef Show 
and Auction, Many, La. 
26-Nov. 1—Great Western Live Stock 
Show, Los Angeles, Cal. 
NOVEMBER 
8-14—Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, 
Utah. 
9-16—American Royal Live Stock 
Show, Kansas City, Mo. 
30-Dec. 7—International Live Stock 
Exposition, Chicago, IIl. 
DECEMBER 
13-14—California Cattlemen’s Ass’n 
Convention, San Francisco. 
JANUARY 
7- 9—American National Live Stock 
Ass’n Convention, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 
11-18—National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colo. 
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THE COLLAPSE OF THE 
RECIPROCAL TRADE PLAN 


ORLD EVENTS HAVE MOVED 

swiftly in recent weeks. Looking 
back now it seems incredible that only a 
few weeks ago the United States Senate 
debated at length the wisdom of extend- 
ing the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. Administration forces used every 
power at their command to win the fight. 
Last week the Democratic national con- 
vention, dominated by those same forces, 
made only fleeting reference to it in its 
platform. 

To understand how a major national 
issue could be shelved so quickly, one 
must go back to the beginning of the 
program. Secretary Hull, no doubt en- 
tirely sincere in his effort and long a 
hater of tariffs of any kind, idealistically 
undertook to create a world of low tar- 
iffs for one and all. In the making of 
trade agreements, the test of what tar- 
iffs were to be lowered was not whether 
the rate was too high, or whether there 
was need for added imports, but whether 
some foreign country desired a reduction 
in the rate. Professedly Uncle Sam 
was leading the way to this promised 
land of low tariffs by being a “good 
neighbor” himself. Actually, the world, 
as it accepted the benefits granted in 
each of the twenty odd agreements made 
and generalized to the world at large, 
giving little in return, acclaimed him as 
an international Santa Claus. 

It was quickly evident that most for- 
eign countries had little if any intention 
of following in our footsteps. Lip serv- 
ice was given to reciprocal trade, but at 
the same time the diplomats were busy 
in the back room making direct barter 
agreements, advantageous to themselves, 
with as many foreign countries as pos- 
sible. At the same time, despite the 
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promises made in the existing trade 
agreements, various nations limited the 
concessions granted to the United States 
for one reason or another. Ecuador 
restricted imports on various specified 
items by 50 per cent in order to main- 
tain the exchange value of the sucre. 
Canada restricted pork imports simply 
in order to enjoy the trade herself. 
Great Britain entirely prohibited imports 
of various types with the more legiti- 
mate excuse of the war emergency. 

The sharp opposition shown to the ex- 
tension of the act was proof that its 
failure was being generally recognized, 
but the war clouds that have rolled over 
so much of the world since that time 
have put it completely in the discard. 
Now speculation is rife as to what wilil 
happen after the war is over. Beyond 
question, there will be keen competition 
in world trade. Equally beyond questicn 
is the fact that our present reciprocal 
trade program is not designed to work in 
such a situation. The world will be long 
on goods and short on money. Barter 
agreements will of necessity be the rule. 
How Uncle Sam can get his share of this 
trade, with some fifty treaties and exec- 
utive agreements on his books, each con- 
taining the most-favored-nation clause, 
has yet to be discovered. That even Sec- 
retary Hull realizes that the trade agree- 
ment program must be shelved and direct 
commercial treaties get the call is evi- 
denced by his submerging the Division 
of Trade Agreements in the Division of 
Commercial Treaties and Agreements. 
Apparently the State Department is set 
to salvage whatever trade is possible 
for the United States, though handi- 
capped by the most-favored-nation agree- 
ments. 

Some day perhaps the millenium will 
come and all nations will agree to follow 
in their foreign trade affairs the golden 
rule of business—‘‘Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you.” When 
that time comes all would wish that Sec- 
retary Hull could be here to see it. But 
today we must realize that we are living 
in a world where treaties are regarded 
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as mere scraps of paper, where might 
takes the place of right, and where the 
standard of ethics in vogue has sunk to 
distressingly low levels. 

Uncle Sam has surpluses to dispose of 
—agricultural surpluses that the trade 
agreement program has failed to move. 
There will be need for those products in 
lands ravished by war. We must be free 
to deal with such situations, without 
applying the Santa Claus features of the 
present program. 

The Propucer believes that getting 
ourselves in shape to meet this problem 
should be the first order of business for 
the new Congress next January. We can 
be thankful that the very impracticabil- 
ity of the reciprocal trade program pre- 
vented its doing more serious damage, 
particularly to agriculture, in the rela- 
tively short period of its existence. 


THE ‘CARTEL PLAN’ 


EOPLE ARE BEGINNING TO FORM 

doubts about the new “cartel plan.” 
Under it the United States would buy up 
exportable surpluses of Latin American 
commodities. The proposed plan was re- 
cently put forward by the Administra- 
tion. It was suggested as the step neces- 
sary to promote “Western Hemisphere 
solidarity.” 

Americans recognize the importance 
of forestalling Nazi economic inroads in 
Latin America but realists immediately 
are confronted with the fact that the 
Latin Americans are agricultural pro- 
ducers and the United States itself has 
a surplus of agricultural commodities— 
as well as a problem of disposing of 
those surpluses. 

The single farm product that the 
United States can take from South 
America without detriment to its own 
agricultural industry is coffee. In the 
order of their importance, the other ex- 
ports of Mexico and South American 
countries are: Corn, wheat and wheat 
flour, sugar, meat, cotton, wool, flaxseed, 
hides, skins, fruits and nuts. 

If the United States attempts to buy 
the exportable surplus of Mexico and 
South America, a fund of several billion 
dollars will be required. Matters affect- 
ing production control would be sure to 
arise. It will be recalled that it was on 
this rock that the Farm Board was 
wrecked. 

Many people feel that the plan, how- 
ever worthily conceived, would be fore- 
doomed to failure. 


BIG FIGURES 


ITH THE BEGINNING OF THE 

new fiscal year on July 1, the United 
States Treasury issued a statement show- 
ing that during the previous twelve 
months the federal government spent 
$9,666,085,529. This tops all previous 
records during times of peace. The defi- 
cit during the year was $3,741,249,136. 
The national debt as of July 1 is given 
as $42,967,000,000. Average interest paid 
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by the government on its obligations is 
at the rate of 2.583 per cent. Notwith- 
standing the low rate, interest payments 
on the debt have jumped to over $1,000,- 
000,000 a year. Expenditures of the 
WPA during the year just closed were 
$1,477,000,000, dropping from $2,239,- 
603,411 the year before. Appropriations 
for this item for the present fiscal year 
amount to $1,000,000,000. The farm 
program, as shown by the published fig- 
ures, cost $1,020,147,739 during the past 
year. The figure for the current fiscal 
year is $950,000,000. 


YOUR FIRST SPURS 


Remember the first pair of spurs that 


you wore? 

Them you got at the old Gen’] Merchan- 
dise store 

Fer a buck and a half. Mebbyse they 
cost two. 


And on the way home something hap- 
pened to you. 


You was ridin’ Old Blaze. 
and well trained; 

But them new spurs they put an idee in 

yore brain. 

You reckoned he’d ort to be showed who 
was boss, 

So you set him up quick and you spurred 
that old hoss. 


He was kind 


Then you woke up and spit out a mouth- 
ful of dirt. 

You was sick to yore stummick; yore 
head and neck hurt. 

He was grazin’ along by the side of the 
road; 

And you couldn’t quite figger jest how 
you got throwed. 


But you reckoned you’d better not spur 
him again. 

A kid shore learns quick when he’s long 
about ten. 

You allowed that was somethin’ you 
never would tell; 

But yore face was skinned up and it 
started to swell. 


Yore mother she saw you was hurt, and 
asked why. 

You thought you was smart, and you 
started to lie. 

But you didn’t git far ’for yore father 
come in; 

He looked down at yore spurs and he 
started to grin. 


He said, “Well, it looks like Old Blaze 
turned his pack. 

Son, yore saddle is raked with a big 
panther track. 

I am glad you and Blaze got it settlled 
who’s boss. 

You can shore learn a heap from a sen- 
sible hoss.” 

BRUCE KISKADDON. 


WESTERN 
UNION 
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WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


WARFED NOW IS THE $1,800,000- 

000 defense money that President 
Roosevelt requested in his budget last 
January. In May he asked for $2,459,- 
000,000. All that and more was ap- 
propriated for defense—over $5,000,- 
000,000. Now he has asked that the 
program be virtually doubled. If Con- 
gress approves, the defense outlay will 
be greater than the entire national bud- 
get proposed last January. <A_ two- 
ocean navy, an air force of 50,000 
planes, and equipment for 2,000,000 
men—although no such number will be 
under arms in peace time—are called 
for in the program. . . . The special 
$1,000,000,000-a-year tax measure de- 
signed to help pay for defense, lowers 
income tax exemptions to $2,000 for 
married and $800 for single individuals, 
raises the national debt limit by $4,- 
000,000,000, and boosts surtax and cor- 
poration tax rates. The law carries a 
five-year emergency provision, including 
a “supertax” of 10 per cent on income 
taxes and increases in gift, capital stock, 
excess profits, and in most excise or 
“nuisance” taxes. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Eventual defense needs in the wool 
line, it has been estimated, may total 
more than 100,000,000 pounds of grease 
wool, or about 27 per cent of the esti- 
mated 1940 clip. . . . A resolution to 
empower the President to negotiate an 
agreement wiping out tariffs and per- 
mitting free interchange of products 
among the American republics has been 
referred to the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. .. . Amendment to the 
Hatch Act bars political activities by 
state, county, and municipal employes, 
prohibits contribution of more than 
$5,000 to political parties by any person 
or expenditure of $3,000,000 by any 
political party. . . . The $1,157,700,000 
relief appropriation bill bars WPA work 
relief to aliens and persons advocating 
subversive doctrines. Committees 
in Congress are considering compulsory 
military training service measures. 


SURPLUS AT NEW PEAK 


The ever-normal granary reserve sup- 
ply of surplus agricultural products held 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
under loans to producers or owned by 
the corporation is valued at neariy 
$1,000,000,000—a new peak. It has taken 
over products valued at $471,633,000 in 
default of loans to growers. It has loans 
outstanding on products valued at $473,- 
761,000. The corporation will make loans 
averaging 64 cents a bushel on 1940 
wheat, about 35 cents on rye, and 30 
cents on barley. Virtually certain are 


loans on cotton—probably 9 cents a 
pound—and on corn—probably betweer: 
57 and 62 cents a bushel—if not on all 
other commodities on which 1939 loans 
were made. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION 


The signed $918,603,918 Department 
of Agriculture appropriation bill pro- 
vides $212,000,000 for farm parity pay- 
ments; it carries $500,000,000 for bene- 
fits under the soil conservation program; 
it authorizes the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to loan $100,000,000 to the 
Rural Electrification Administration and 
$50,000,000 to the Farm Security Admin- 
istration for the farm tenant program. 
... Secretary Wallace estimates that the 
$50,000,000 for farm tenant loans will 
enable 9,045 tenants to purchase farms. 
Loans will be made during the fiscal 
year in 1,696 counties designated by Sec- 
retary Wallace. 


1941 AAA PROGRAM 


More emphasis on soil conservation, 
increased opportunity for county AAA 
committees to adapt the program to in- 
dividual farm requirements, and strength- 
ening of the ever-normal granary have 
been recommended for the 1941 AAA 
farm program by a national conference 
of state AAA committeemen and officials. 
The recommendations do not change the 
general outlines of the present program. 
Recommendations include: Addition of 
new soil-building practices; extension of 
the plan under which farmers receive 
advances of lime, superphosphate, and 
other materials for soil conservation 
against payments earned under the pro- 
gram; and extension of the special wind- 
erosion prevention program to a larger 
area in the southern Great Plains. 


TO REVIEW DOMAIN ORDERS 


Senator O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, has 
introduced a bill providing for judicial 
review in certain cases involving dis- 
position of public lands. The measure is 
along the lines of the Walter-Logan bill 
which provides for judicial control over 
acts of government administrative agen- 
cies. Under the O’Mahoney bill acts of 
the Secretary of the Interior relating to 
disposition of public lands may be sub- 
ject to court review by an aggrieved 
party. 


CORN REDEEMABLE AT 58 CENTS 


Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, has announced that farmers 
have until October 1 to redeem their 
loans at 58 cents on some 150,000,000 
bushels of 1937 and 1938 corn stored 
under government loans. This move has 
been made to strengthen the ever-normal 
granary by giving farmers the opportu- 
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nity to redeem the older corn for feed- 
ing at the reduced price and hold the 
newer corn. The previous redemption 
cost was 67 cents... . The government 
reports that the farm-stored corn has 
come through the difficult spring storage 
period in excellent condition—99.6 per 
cent grading the original No. 3 or higher. 
- Of approximately 400,000 loans 
secured by this corn, only thirty-eight 
were called during May. 


LOW INTEREST RATES 


Continued reduced interest rate for 
farmers is provided by legislative and 
executive approval of the continuation of 
the reduced rate of 3% per cent on fed- 
eral land bank loans for a _ two-year 
period ending June 30, 1942, and the re- 
duction in the rate on land bank commis- 
sioner loans during this period of from 
4 to 3% per cent. 


NEW TRADE TREATY DIVISION 


A Division of Commercial Treaties and 
Agreements has been created to super- 
sede the Division of Trade Agreements 
constituted under the reciprocal law. 
The new division “shall have general re- 
sponsibility for the department’s corre- 
spondence and contacts with American 
export and import interests, with our 
representatives abroad, and with repre- 
sentatives of the foreign governments in 
this country with regard to negotiation, 
interpretation, and enforcement of the 
terms of commercial treaties and agree- 
ments and problems arising in connec- 
tion with the importation and exporta- 
tion of goods.” 


BUREAUS MERGED 


The Division of Marketing and Mar- 
keting Agreements, formerly under the 
AAA, and the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation have been com- 
bined into a new organization known as 
the Surplus Marketing Administration. 
Chief of the new bureau is Milo Perkins, 
former president of the FSCC. Philip F. 
Maguire, executive vice-president of the 
FSCC, and Dr. E. W. Gaumnitz, former 
director of the Division of Marketing 
and Marketing Agreements, are assist- 
ants. The FSCC organization will re- 
main intact, acting as the division of dis- 
tribution and purchase of the new body. 

. Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, has an- 
nounced the merging of the Biochemic 
Division of that bureau, well-known in 
research and live-stock fields, with two 
other major units. Most of the em- 
ployees will be assigned to the Patho- 
logical Division and the remainder to the 
Animal Nutrition Division. All lines of 
the Biochemic Division’s work will be 
continued under those units. Notable in 
the work of the division are the discov- 
ery of anti-hog-cholera serum and pro- 
duction of tuberculin for the nation-wide 
campaign against tuberculosis in live 
stock. 
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| When you want a price on a CARLOT of... 


COTTONSEED CAKE OR PELLETS 
SOYBEAN MEAL OR PELLETS | 
LINSEED MEAL OR PELLETS | 













Let us quote you a delivered price. 


ARCH SALES COMPANY 


STOCKYARDS CHerry 4121 DENVER, COLO. 
Sales Representative: Pacific Molasses Co., Ltd. 








ust Selling— 
or Marketing? 


Anyone can take what the buyer offers for 


cattle, but it takes a salesman to know 
values and get the high dollar. 


For results, consult the nearest member agency of 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
160 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


YOU CANNOT FIND 


A more practical method for the marketing of your live 
stock than through the live-stock commission firm of 


John Clay & Company 


with houses at 


Chicago Omaha Kansas City Denver 
Sioux City So. St. Joseph So. St. Paul East St. Louis 
Ogden Fort Worth San Antonio 


The best of salesmen, the best of service, at each and every | 
point. 
The open market is where values are established and essen- 
tially where competition is greatest. | 
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It Stands for the West! 


CoLoRADO 


WOLF PROOF 


FENCE 


Pays for itself quickly in the saving of flocks 
from ravages of predatory animals and dan- 
gerous highway traffic. 

Wes This combination of 
Wolf Proof and Apron 
Fence is made to speci- 


fications of western 
ranchers. 
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Fuel o~ iron 
Corporation 


iy ©=General Offices: Denver, Colo. Steel Works: Pueblo, Colo. | 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE TWO PLATFORMS 
TARIFF AND RECIPROCAL TRADE 


Republican: Favors exploring every possibility of reopen- 
ing channels of international trade through negotiations; 
favors tariff protection for agriculture, labor, and industry to 
maintain standard of living, with consumer properly pro- 
tected; endorses means to reopen and expand foreign trade on 
reciprocal basis but urges adequate hearings, deliberations, 
and congressional approval of any such agreements, 


Democratic: We shall cultivate foreign trade through de- 
sirable trade agreements. 


AGRICULTURE 


Republican: Favors government policies to provide profit 
price for farmers; favors, until balance between agriculture, 
industry, and labor is obtained, benefit payments on soil con- 
servation basis free from production control and under farmer 
administration; favors incentive payments for non-surplus 
crops if necessary; calls for stimulating use of farm prod- 
ucts in industry; favors lowest farm mortgage interest rates 
commensurate with cost of money; favors commodity loans 
and refinancing of farm indebtedness when necessary; favors 
orderly reclamation and irrigation; favors independent co- 
operative farm system; favors federal land use program to 
acquire without dislocation of local taxes non-productive 
farms by voluntary sale or lease subject to approval by 
states; favors quarantine against live-stock and dairy and 
farm products from countries with lower sanitary standards; 
calls for intelligent management of accumulated surplus in 
supplying food to needy at home and abroad, 


Democratic: Pledges parity and soil conservation pay- 
ments until parity income for agriculture is realized; pledges 
enlarged tenant purchase program until every deserving ten- 
ant farmer has opportunity to have farm of his own; pledges 
refinancing of farm debts at lower interest and longer and 
more fiexible terms; provides for adjustment of production to 
extent that surplus is capable of control; will continue pro- 
gram of rehabilitation of farmers who need aid; will 
strengthen ever-normal granary and make commodity loans to 
maintain it and prevent destructively low prices; favors ex- 
pansion of food and cotton stamp plans to bring surplus to 
needy; the party pledges to conserve soil and water resources, 
develop forests and other permanent crops such as will not 
unduly expand live-stock and dairy production, safeguard 
farmers’ foreign markets and expand domestic markets, en- 
courage farmer-owned co-operatives, continue reclamation, 
encourage marketing agreements, extend crop insurance. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Republican: Favors strong defense to safeguard nation and 
uphold Monroe Doctrine; deplores explosive utterances di- 
rected by executive at other governments; condemns execu- 
tive acts which might lead to war without authorization by 
Congress; pledges all possible aid not in violation of interna- 
tional law or inconsistent with our national defense tc those 
fighting for liberty; opposes involving nation in war. 


Democratic: Pledges defense of nation and its system of 
government; will not send forces to war outside the Americas 
except in case of attack; upholds Monroe Doctrine; approves 
President’s foreign policy, strong defense forces, and extends 
to liberty-loving people all material aid consistent with law 
and our own national defense. 


LABOR 


Republican: Calls for amendment of Wagner Act in fair- 
ness to employers and all groups of employes; pledges mainte- 
nance of workers’ right to free organization and collective 
bargaining; urges teamwork between worker and employer. 

Democratic: Pledges maintenance of principles of Wagner 
Act; pledges expansion of employment training and opportu- 
nity for youth and older workers; favors strengthened col- 
lective bargaining system. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

Republican: Charges New Deal failed 
to solve unemployment problem; pro- 
poses re-creation of opportunity for 
youth and to put idle back to work. 

Democratic: Claims 9,000,000 addi- 
tional persons gained employment under 
New Deal; will continue policies to ac- 
celerate the rate of this progress. 


RELIEF 

Republican: Favors removing waste, 
discrimination and politics from relief 
through administration by states with 
federal grants-in-aid. 

Democratic: Will continue to recog- 
nize obligation of government to pro- 
vide work for those not absorbed by 
private industry; opposes state and local 
control of federally financed work relief. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Republicans pledge anti-third term 
law; Democrats ignore it. Republicans 
favor submission of equal rights for 
women amendment; Democrats, reject- 
ing this proposal, urge compromise plan 
of urging equal opportunity for women 
without sacrificing labor protection. 
Democrats include special plank on 
utilities, pledging hydro-electric  re- 
sources for the people, and declaring 
nomination of power executive by Re- 
publicans for President squarely raises 
utility issue. 


STOCKMEN’S BOOKSHELF 


BEEF PRODUCTION IN CALIFORNIA, by 
H. R. Guilbert and Louis H. Rochford. 
Published by the College of Agricul- 
ture, University of California, Berke- 
ley. Cir. No. 115, 25 pp. Ill. The 
four parts of the book deal with (1) 
the physical conditions and economic 
background that exert an important 
influence over the problems of the in- 
dustry and the methods used by stock- 
men; (2) the general requirements for 
the proper nutrition of beef animals 
and the characteristics of the principal 
feeds that cattle consume in the state; 
(3) the breeding herd and young grow- 
ing animals, including recommenda- 
tions on breeding practices and on 
feeding and management; and (4) fun- 
damental principles to be observed in 
the final or finishing stage of beef pro- 
duction and definite suggestions for 
obtaining greatest efficiency from the 
animals during this period. 


RESTORING COLORADO’S RANGE AND ABAN- 
DONED CROPLANDS, by Enoch W. Nel- 
son, head of range and pasture man- 
agement of the Colorado State College 
Experiment Station. Bulletin free 
upon request to the station at Fort 
Collins, Colorado. Blue grama, slen- 
der wheatgrass, western wheatgrass, 
crested wheatgrass, smooth brome 
grass, legumes, and seeding mixtures 
for non-irrigated pastures are dis- 
cussed in the bulletin. Cultural meth- 
ods, seeding rates, and other informa- 
tion for establishing stands are given 
for individual species of grass and for 
mixtures. 
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MARKETS 


FLUCTUATION SEASON 
HITS LIVE STOCK MARTS 
By JAMES E. POOLE 





EASONALLY CAPRICIOUS, EVERY 
branch of the live-stock market is 

running true to its seasonal form. Values 
fluctuate wildly from week to week with- 
out apparent reason, as number frequent- 
ly exert scant influence. Jockeying with 
the market, the country must accept re- 
sponsibility for at least some of this 
eccentricity, which is not confined to any 
particular phase. In conformity with cus- 
tom, killers are resorting to every pos- 
sible device to hold prices down. Eastern 
demand is whimsical, alternately blow- 
ing hot and cold, without the least sem- 
blance of stability, especially in the case 
of heavy bullocks. 

Early in July, during a period of 
sharply curtailed supply, the fat-steer 
market ran into a miniature boom, gain- 
ing 50 to 75 cents per cwt. in two weeks 
and generating hope that the long-adver- 
tised upward price movement had set in; 
but the moment supply assumed normal 
volume the boom disappeared. At this 
writing, the market is uncertain, fluctuat- 
ing violently from week to week and 
with no more sense of direction than a 
firecracker. 

Eventually the accumulation of heavy 
steers will run the gauntlet of liquida- 
tion, as feeders are intent on cashing. 
Low unseasonal temperatures have 
averted what might have been a mid- 
summer debacle; as it was the product 
went into distributive channels withcut 
encountering sales resistance. Whole- 
sale prices fluctuated in sympathy with 
the fat-cattle market, but the same un- 
varying tariff was exacted by retailers. 

That the erratic market is due to un- 
stable demand rather than excessive pro- 
duction is demonstrated by slaughter 
figures. A substantial increase in beef 
production, statistically advertised early 
in 1940, has not materialized, slaughter 
figures for the first six months of 1940 
showing an increase of only 2 per cent 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1939; otherwise values would have 
been considerably lower. A 10 per cent 
increase in slaughter would have glutted 
the beef market; as it is, each month 
supply runs either slightly above cr be- 


low last year. This has made it possible 
to effect a clearance without recourse to 
bargain sales. Such stagnation as oc- 
curred in former years has not been in 
evidence. A 25-cent decline on a single 
session of the fat-cattle market invari- 
ably insures a clean-up, and only at rare 
intervals has it been necessary to go 
over with cattle unsold. 

No wide variations from the present 
fat-cattle price basis are expected. When 
beef cut from steers costing anywhere 
from $9.50 to $11.50 per cwt. can be sold 
with reasonable celerity, it is evident 
that feeders have only to nurse the mar- 
ket on breaks to effect prompt recoveries. 
Every short run discloses the strength 
of the feeder’s position. He has only to 
cut supply for a few days to force kill- 
ers to replenish beef-rails. Processors 
are operating on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
always with the idea that “plenty of 
cattle are back.” Had that theory been 
correct, prices would probably have 
ruled $1 lower. 

What is happening now is that feeders 
are loading conservatively, with the idea 
that the market needs nursing. They re- 
spond to every 15- to 25-cent advance 
with more cattle and reduce supply on 
breaks of similar amounts. This seesaw 
program promises to stretch out over a 
prolonged period—at least ninety days. 
It is responsible for a larger percentage 
of 1,200- to 1,350-pound bullocks than 
killers expected—a preponderance that 
may continue until the crop now in the 
finishing stage has gone to the cooler. 
In any case, there will be a sufficient 
number of big steers now selling in the 
$10.50 to $11.50 price bracket to go 
around the rest of the season. This 
type of cattle weighing 1,200 to 1,400 
pounds has held the market leadership 
right along, for which a reasonable de- 
gree of stability has been responsible. 
Another factor favoring feeders is cur- 
tailed poundage, as this season’s run of 
grassers has been the smallest in many 
years. 

Plain weighty steers—the type that is 
used for substitute purposes when prime 
dry-feds are scarce—are also exerting a 
price-sustaining influence. Top loads are 
rare, with every indication that this con- 
dition will continue. Feeders are using 
plain-bred cattle to get away from 
initial cost, and, while such bullocks 
make condition, they cannot grade 
“prime.” One drove of Nebraska cattle 
from the Attebery feed-lots has been 
selling 50 to 75 cents above the next 
highest trade right along, and, while a 
restricted number of sales are reported 
daily in the $11.25 to $11.75 range, not 
many are eligible to these prices. 

A daily demonstration is being made 
that eastern beef trade can get along 
with a modicum of heavy bullocks but 
that there is no reasonable limit to the 
number of yearlings needed. Had the 
proportion of kosher cattle been even 
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It Is Good Business to 
Sell Your Livestock on the 


Central Market 


It pays to make full use of the Central 
Live Stock Market. Every transaction is 
based on competitive bidding and your stock 
will bring its full market value. 

Every price paid in this area is based upon 
prices paid at the yards. So, after all, you 
sell on yards prices and should get the bene- 
fit of competitive bidding. 

Every shipment is sold on its merits to the 
buyer who can afford to pay most for what 
you have to sell. Incoming stock is graded 
and sorted so that the different classes may 
have the greatest possible benefit from com- 
petitive bidding. The buyer can afford to pay 
you more at the market because it costs him 
more to come to your ranch than to buy at 
the yards. 


Los Angeles Union Stock Yards 


“The Great Western Market” 
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Liberal cash awards in all classes. 
Premium lists ready. Entries close Sep- 
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Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Hogs, Goats, 
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ucts Shows: National Wool and Mo- 
hair Show; Industrial Exhibits; Smith- 
Hughes and 4-H Club Exhibits; Combi- 
nation Horse Show, and Rodeo. 


Write to 0. M. PLUMMER, Gen. Mer. 
308 Wilcox Building, Portland, Ore. 
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Portable Convenient 
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slightly larger, beef-making results in 
a financial sense would have been less 
satisfactory. A $10 to $11.50 yearling 
market, with 900- to 1,000-pound little 
cattle making the high spots, is by far 
the most profitable phase of the busi- 
ness. Although most of the big cattle 
have paid their board in the feed-lot, 
yearlings, even the cheaper types, have 
made most satisfactory returns for the 
feed consumed. Scarcity of the com- 
moner types of light cattle has given 
plain and medium steers of yearling 
type, selling at $9 to $9.50, phenomenal 
advantage. As usual the summer run of 
short-feds has made the most substantial 
returns, as the majority were put in at 
low initial cost compared with qualitied 
calves and yearlings. 


Fed heifers have had a phenomenal 
season, selling anywhere from $9.50 to 
$10.75 per cwt., weighing 750 to 950 
pounds. Even light grassy heifers get 
buyers’ attention, regardless of whether 
they sell at $6 or $8.50 per cwt. The 
crop of heifer calves that went into feed- 
ers’ hands last fall has been closely 
liquidated by this time, each week devel- 
oving keener competition for the residue. 
Heifer trade usually ignores the steer 
market, specialty buyers who handle no 
other tvpe of beef dominating the mar- 
ket. Mixed steers and heifers sell in 
packages at $10.75 to $11.25 per cwt. in 
a highly competitive trade. The day’s 
grist of heifers is usually disposed of 
before buyers pay the least attention to 
steers. 

Southern steers were scarce at any 
market until midsummer, when Kansas 
and Texas began unloading. It was a 
signal for a raid on grass cattle prices; 
but, based on beef merit, killers got few 
bargains. Survivors of the Brahma mon- 
grels that were conspicuous not long ago 
earned $8 to $8.50 per cwt. at Chicago; 
other types of common steers dropped to 
an $8 basis. Asked what they were 
worth, salesmen replied that the market 
was in a development stage. “First I 
have had this season; nobody knows 
what they can afford to pay for them 
until we know something about yields,” 
explained a killer.~ Beef vendors who 
have been harassed by shortage of com- 
mon cattle will now have an opportunity 
to cater to their trade. 


Perceptible increase in so-called native 
beef cattle production is detected this 
year. .Most of these—steer and heifer 
yearlings of various breeding, mainly 
mediocre—reach the market in mixed 
lots weighing 700 to 850 pounds and cost 
$9.25 to $10 per cwt. Like Topsy, they 
“just grew,” effort to ascertain cost of 
production being fruitless. They repre- 
sent the results of the soil conservation 
program, which has taken an enormous 
acreage out of crop production. Increase 
has been and will continue to be slow, as 
western cows are out of the reach of in- 
vestment ability by the average farmer. 
Crossing plain-bred beef bulls on grade 
dairy cows is a popular method of found- 
ing farm herds. That the development 
means any considerable tonnage accre- 





tion to the national beef supply is doubt- 
ful, although the aggregate is greater 
than a market survey indicates, as in- 
terior packers have first call on the crop. 

Running into a seasonal supply of 
dairy cattle, that phase of the market 
has lost its recent bloom. Beef cows are 
still worth $7.50 to $8.50 but the discard 
type—mainly canners and cutters—is 
down to a $4 to $5.25 basis. Looking 
backward, such cows sold by the million 
at $1 to $1.50 per cwt. over a long period 
of years, making salvage profitable, 
There is a buyer for every “hat rack” 
reaching the market; where the product 
goes is a trade mystery, especially as 
South America now practically dominates 
canned beef trade. Domestic processors 
are making lines of attractive cooked 
meats, tinned and otherwise, that boast 
of enormous consumption. Sausage-mak- 
ers are pushing their varied products 
energetically, constantly increasing their 
customers, a crowded counter for these 
preparations testifies. 

Pork production continues on an enor- 
mous scale, with prospect that there will 
be abundance of both meats and lard for 
an indefinite period. Emerging from a 
5-cent rut, the hog market advanced 50 
to 75 cents per cwt. in July but without 
acquiring a _ stable footing. Current 
stocks of meat aggregate about 600,000,- 
000 pounds, or 25 per cent more than the 
previous five-year average. Of lard 
there is an all-time record accumulation 
exceeding 300,000,000 pounds, each month 
adding to the load. Packers are now 
buying the bulk of their fresh-meat hogs 
at $6 to $6.50 per cwt., Chicago basis, 
and could put up droves at less money 
but for the fact that they have a gigantic 
merchandising problem on their hands, 
and it is axiomatic that middlemen do 
not buy product on a falling hog market. 
A mid-July effort to put drove cost on a 
$7 basis was a signal failure, only a 
doubtful one-day “top” being made at 
that figure, whereupon the whole mar- 
ket went into a slump. The summer run 
of discarded packing sows is now in 
progress and will continue during August 
and September. Packers are buying them 
at $4.50 to $5.25 per ewt. These prices 
represent cheap food, but without an 
adequate outlet the property is not a 
desirable asset. 

How long pork production will con- 
tinue at present volume is anybody’s 
guess. That it means continued compe- 
tition for other meats, especially beef, 
will not be disputed. In fact, the present 
wide spread between cattle and hogs 
can neither be explained nor reconciled, 
the only logical reason being that pork 
accumulates while beef clears readily. 
Obviously the former is in excessive and 
the latter in merely adequate production. 
Estimates of substantially reduced swine 
breeding should be taken with the pro- 
verbial grain of salt, as every scrap of 
evidence discredits such contention. The 
1940 spring pig crop is large—probably 
90 per cent of that of last year—but, 
what is more important, it is doing well. 
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Everywhere in the Corn Belt and its en- 
virons the landscape is animated by pigs 
farrowed since February, with new lit- 
ters constantly arriving, as the industry 
has been revolutionized in recent years. 
Breeding herds are comfortably housed, 
intelligently dieted, and treated accord- 
ing to the most recent prescribed dietary 
rules. Mortality has been reduced to a 
point where it no longer represents seri- 
ous loss. The percentage of pigs matured 
is steadily increasing and even with re- 
duced herds the number of pigs matured 
per sow is more likely to expand than 
shrink. 

War influences have aggravated the 
meat situation. Export trade is prac- 
tically at a standstill, with scant pros- 
pects of revival until European military 
conditions change. That packers will go 
into the new crop year with a substan- 
tial carryover of all kinds of hog prod- 
uct is more than probable. A _ peace 
prospect—remote at present—would fur- 
nish gradually expanding outlets for at 
least part of the accumulation on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

Live mutton trade has been involved 
in the current adjustment of live-stock 
values. A $9 to $9.50 market for new- 
crop lambs indicates that this drastic 
process has run its course. Ovine prod- 
uct may be immune to pork competition: 
but both meats vend as “chops,” and 
lamb is still the highest article on the 
list. During the latter half of 1940 an 
ample supply is assured. During the 
first six months slaughter was 2 per 
cent heavier than last year, so that cur- 
rent depreciation appears warranted on 
a supply and demand basis. Northwest- 
ern lambs are moving freely, the Middle 
South is still going to market, and a 
large native or farm crop is in sight. 


PROSPECTS 


TOCK-CATTLE trade displays a weak 

undertone, so far as the day-to-day 
market is concerned but does not follow 
the erratic course of fat-steer trade. 
Corn prospects are less favorable than 
thirty days ago, although 60 cents per 
bushel is the current price nearly every- 
where. July developed moisture deficiency 
in many localities but no serious damage 
has been done. August and September 
usually determine aggregate yields, and 
anything may develop during that period. 
Meanwhile actual and potential buyers 
are pursuing a conservative policy, buy- 
ing from time to time as opportunity 
offers. A considerable number of light 
steers, mainly yearlings, is being shifted 
from one interior market to another, 
frequently making several trips before 
final disposal. The main movement will 
not appear on the market horizon for 
several weeks, as the trans-Missouri 
region has abundance of feed, furnishing 
growers with incentive to make every 
pound of gain possible. Chicago is get- 
ting few stockers direct from the West. 
Traders are responsible for most of 
them. At other markets picking is diffi- 
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cult. Feeders are less finicky than recent- 
ly, taking any kind of a steer capable 
of making gains on grass, although 
decided preference is shown for 350- to 
450-pound calves, which command $10.50 
to $11.50 per ewt. Light yearlings are 
worth $8.50 to $9.50, according to qual- 
ity, and the flotsam and jetsam of the 
market—all colors, shapes and sizes— 
get action in a wide range of $6.50 to 
$7.50 per cwt. Feeders are greedy for 
low-cost trashy cattle selling as low as 
$6.25. Anything will answer their pur- 
pose provided it is capable of putting 
on cheap gains. 


The hog crop is short in many sections 
but hay is no longer of serious import 
to feeders with a wealth of leguminous 
roughage. This season’s soy-bean acre- 
age is a record. Yields were never more 
promising. Corn land taken out of culti- 
vation by the soil improvement program 
naturally goes into beans and the bean 
crop is constantly making more silage. 
Even with a somewhat shorter corn 
yield than last year, there will be abun- 
dance of live stock everywhere. 


Kansas City is already handling the 
advance guard of the season’s stock cat- 
tle run from the Southwest and will be 
the Mecca of beef-makers until snow 
flies. Choice steer calves are selling on 
that market at $10.50 to $10.75; heifers, 
$9.75 to $10; and yearlings, $9 to $9.75. 
Feeders who balked at buying two-way 
yearlings and heavier steers at $9 to 
$9.75 are again in competition with 
killers on that type, although the killers 
usually get the property. Under present 
conditions stock cattle may be acquired 
in a wide range of prices, according to 
type, quality, and condition. Replace- 
ment cost, although reasonably stable 
at present, may run into a buying furor 
sixty days hence. 

War influence on any branch of the 
live-stock market is negligible at the 
moment. In a potential sense, possibili- 
ties are great. So far the immediate 
effect of the government’s’ spending 
campaign, involving about $8,000,000,000, 
has affected munition makers mainly, 
but if any of the gigantic concentration 
plans come to a head all kinds of animal 
foods will find greater outlets. Conscrip- 
tion is out of the question—at least 
during the life of this Congress—but 
training a volunteer army would involve 
an enormous daily outlay. Government 
purchasing of beef and pork, even on a 
moderate scale, is both possible and 
profitable. Even calling the National 
Guard to concentration: camps scattered 
over the country means substantial in- 
crease in consumption. When the first 
World War began, the entire North 
American continent was carrying a full 
inventory of all three species. Under 
present conditions there is no surplus 
of anything but pork, and that would 
disappear overnight. 

Imports of cattle, both from Canada 
and Mexico, show sharp shrinkage com- 
pared with last year. During the first 
four months of 1940 Canada sent to the 
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United States 93,390 cattle against 
131,198 last year, of which 52,731 ex- 
ceeded 700 pounds, as compared with 
86,309 in 1939. Mexico sent 189,172 head 
against 268,821 last year in the 200- to 
700-pound range. Total cattle imports 
from Mexico were 238,497 against 332,- 
706. 

Imports of canned beef, practically all 
from South America, continue heavy— 
33,176,103 pounds during the first four 
months this year compared with prac- 
tically the same quantity in 1939. Ex- 
ports of 7,273,950 pounds of beef this 
year compare with 4,734,556 pounds last 
year. 

A brief summary of probabilities in 
the near future follows: 

Without invasion of the meat market 
by government orders, prices will not 
show material change. There is a suffi- 
cient number of fat cattle on the horizon 
to satisfy domestic demand and a mod- 
erate supply of western grassers will go 
to the beef-rail and storage during the 
gathering season now at the inception 
stage. 

In the event that the federal govern- 
ment undertakes training a defense 
army, all live-stock prices will seek 
higher levels. 

The residue of 1940 corn-fed cattle 
production is in strong hands but this 
does not insure materially higher prices 
under domestic consumption conditions. 
Beef is costly over the retailer’s counter 
and the public is economizing. 

Foods other than meat are reasonably 
cheap—a factor to be reckoned with in 
speculation concerning prices. 

Refilling Corn Belt feed-lots will tax 
the capacity of the West. Prices depend 
on the corn market but feed plenitude 
means broad demand. What has hap- 
pened recently in the fat-cattle market 
furnishes no gauge of potential demand 
for stockers. 

Money is plentiful everywhere in the 
cattle feeding areas. Banks are solicit- 
ing live-stock loans on which they for- 
merly depended for a large proportion 
of their revenue. Sale funds are con- 
stantly accumulating. Feeders are recon- 
ciled to narrower margins. High cost of 
stockers relative to fat cattle is actually 
checking farm land investment. 

Futile effort to narrow the present 
wide spread between fat cattle and hogs, 
the result of excess pork production, is a 
factor beef-makers must reckon with. 
Broadening the export outlet for pork 
would ameliorate the situation. 

Another large pig crop is developing 
rapidly. Its influence will be felt in 
October. Winter prices depend wholly on 
the outcome of the meat merchandising 
season now running its course. 

Fat lambs have uncovered the low spot 
of the season, having gone on an $8 
basis. Feeding lambs promise to sell 
somewhere around $7.50. 

The whole situation and prospect is so 
confused by recent European events that 
definite statement is impossible. 
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CHICAGO LIVE STOCK PRICES 


July 15, 1940 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (1,100-1,500 Ibs.)....$10.75-12.00 


Slaughter Steers—Good ..........-......-----..-cee-c- 9.75-11.00 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (900-1,100 Ibs.)........ 10.75-11.50 
Slaughter Steers—Good ...........2.......2.....00000--- 9.75-10.75 
Slaughter Steers—Med. (750-1,300 Ibs.)...... 8.50- 9.75 


Fed Young Steers—Gd.-Ch. (750-900 Ibs.).. 9.75-11.25 
Heifers—Good-Choice ~.........2....2..-ceeeeeceeeeeeeeee 9.25-11.00 


COWS—GO0d  ..eccnnecpennscececeeeee- ticdcdaecerarmmicdestic leds 6.75- 8.00 
Vealers—Good-Choice . .................-----ssesecceeeeeee 9.75-10.75 
Calves—Good-Choice  .............0.---2sccccsseeeeeneeeeee 7.50- 9.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Gd.-Ch............. 8.50-10.50 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med......... 7.00- 8.50 
Hogs—Medium Weights (200-240 lbs.)........ 6.50- 6.75 
Spring Lambs—Good-Choice........................-. 9.00- 9.75 
Yearling Wethers (Shorn)..............0.....00.-00---- 7.00- 8.00 
BR TSINTED oslo shone ae ces 2.50- 3.75 
*500-900 Ibs. jJune 18. 


CHICAGO WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


July 15, 1940 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— 


Steer—Choice (700 lbs. up)............00..-2...... $17.50-18.50 
IN oie ccinmnigisciaieeab-acbbnbc 16.50-17.50 
Steer—Choice (500-700 Ibs.).........000.02..... 17.00-18.50 
NOUN cesnitxistidlchitnnct a coth ces shimmibobaisacccinndbelen 16.50-17.50 
Yearling Steer—Choice..............00..00.ccs-000 17.00-18.50 
Yearling Steer—Good ........0......20....cceseeeeeee 16.50-17.50 


Cow—Commercial* 


(Seecatsdinctcap aucphocace abate 13.50-15.00 
Veal—Choice 


INN co a et ccd eh be ES 13.00-15.00; 
FRESH LAMB AND Mutton— 

Spring Lamb—Choice (all weights)........ 18.00-19.00 

Spring Lamb—Good.........000.0.0000.0...cceeeeeeeeeee 16.00-18.00 

Yearling Lamb—Good (all weights)........ 15.00-16.00 

MEAN oe ola) pon a ee a ek 7.00- 8.00 
FRESH PoRK CUTS— 

Loins—8-12 lb. average........................-20---- 17.00-18.00 


*Previous classification ‘‘Good.” 7Veal and calf. 


paadaibibats cians ocsecapseasths eee tan 14.00-17.007 


June 17, 1940 


$ 9.65-11.00 


8.75- 9.65 
9.65-11.00 
8.75- 9.65 
7.75- 8.75 
8.75-10.00 
8.50-10.00 
7.00- 7.75 
9.00-10.00 
7.00- 8.50 


8.50-10.50+ 
7.00- 8.75% 


5.10- 5.35 
10.50-11.00 


3.50- 4.00 


June 17, 1940 


$15.50-17.00 


14.50-15.50 
15.50-17.00 
14.50-15.50 
15.50-17.00 
14.50-15.50 
13.00-14.00 
14.00-15.00 
13.00-14.00 


20.00-22.00 
18.00-20.00 


12.00-13.00 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK YARDS 


June 
1940 1939 


RECEIPTS— 
RORURIO™ csssiceec ts ck 962,783 958,245 
RORINGR hse cee rains eet oe cate 498,746 517,590 
ANNIE = so rcs cde Neti 2,649,525 2,105,112 
PED 28k aah Mra icc acl aaa 1,687,420 1,711,002 
ToTAL SHIPMENTS}— 
RM i i ac ts as 387,505 352,406 
RE os eo eet iact te oes 206,490 194,038 
IEE 5 Sa a enh ha a A oe ee a 717,851 559,995 
REO pass A ie cara tats es A oes tahoe 778,849 803,630 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
RECN goss eee ot coe ee 155,627 138,205 
Ne ice ie id ce oot ate 60,213 48,703 
RNS ceo Sie ee erences 33,419 43,290 
OL, | ae eee eet Mya nee ee Peer 132,495 166,800 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 
OU csi cetcnss Cocetalesctitanain tages 737,974 778,263 
GROG coon choctere cee cen hens toes .. 486,897 448,452 
NOD occa Ricendiicagh acreage ..3, 886,395 3,185,098 
RIGOR co.cc cee oe aca. 1,877,820 1,401,475 
*Exclusive of calves. yIneludes stockers and feeders. 





July 17, 1939 


$9.25-10.00 


8.50- 9.25 
9.25-10.00 


2.75- 3.50 


July 17, 1989 


$15.50-16.50 
14.50-15.50 
15.50-17.00 
14.50-16.00 
16.00-17.00 
15.00-16.60 
12.00-12.50 
15.00-16.00 
14.00-15.00 


18.50-20.00 
17.00-19.00 
15.00-17.00 

9.00-10.00 


17.50-19.00 


First Six Months 
1940 1939 


5,934,870 
2,828,313 
17,323,339 
10,158,806 


2,201,493 
1,087,714 
4,695,052 
4,356,624 


974,186 
326,151 
264,430 
748,924 


4,571,000 
2,652,000 
25,000,000 
8,330,000 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


July 1, 19407 June 1, 1940 


ONY MR ices ated ent 35,839,000 42,199,000 
Cured Beet eck 10,189,000 10,994,000 
Lamb and Mutton.............. 3,261,000 3,463,000 
Frozen Pork.......%..:. eee 261,320,000 260,243,000 
er BG Fe scien. 92,345,000 85,095,000 
Pickied Pork” -...7 2.63: 243,409,000 247,237,000 
Miscellaneous _ ............-.------ 79,513,000 77,184,000 
Dotal: Meats 20 iccsc ssc. 725,876,C00 726,415,000 
BI oa a ee 305,714,000 283,937,000 
Frozen Poultry...................._ 82,389,000 76,904,000 
Creamery Butter................ 80,842,000 25,463,000 
Eggs (case equivalent).... 11,801,000 9,517,000 
*Cured or in process of cure. ¥ Subject to revision. 
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July 1, 1939 


21,885,000 
11,706,000 
1,837,000 
183,870,000 
91,572,000 
221,354,000 
68,452,000 
600,676,000 
148,377,000 
67,470,000 
131,609,000 
11,019,000 


6,138,019 
3,017,170 
13,385,407 
10,713,548 


2,358,569 
1,104,651 
3,486,838 
4,760,909 


1,066,113 
319,630 
259,018 
956,895 


4,457,000 
2,692,000 
19,694,000 
8,307,000 


5-Yr. Av. 
30,578,000 
14,965,000 
1,931,000 
142,150,000 
81,076,000 
251,446,000 
61,845,000 
583,991,000 
130,204,000 
57,635,000 
101,281,000 
11,084,000 
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WOOL MARKET LIFELESS; 
HIDE PRICES WEAK 


By J. E. POOLE 


OOL MARKET IS INANIMATE 

most of the time. An occasional 
order for territory wool is filled around 8 
cents for immediate delivery; a shade 
less otherwise. Outlets for all grades of 
domestic wool are narrow. The future is 
uncertain. An occasional government or- 
der fails to put life into the market, 
which is jogging along from week to 
week in much the same inert fashion as 
for several months past. Government in- 
tentions generate speculation but nothing 
more. Rumor mongers assert that Wash- 
ington is endeavoring to induce the Brit- 
ish government to send 250,000,000 pounds 
of Australian wool to this country where 
it can be placed in bond and sold as the 
domestic market needs it. This cannot be 
construed as a defense plan, as Austra- 
lian product is ill suited to military needs, 
and should the importation be made it 
would prove a standing menace to the 
health of the domestic market. 


Another tentative proposal is to have 
the government make future bids for all 
the domestic wool required by army and 
navy specifications. A time may come 
when it will be necessary to include 
foreign wool in this buying. In any event 
expansion of defense preparations must 
expand consumption sooner or later. 


In the West an expected clean-up of 
the 1940 clip has been deferred indefi- 
nitely. Reports that government buying 
is contemplated furnish partial explana- 
tion. Current bids are 1 to 8 cents per 
pound below the level of early June but 
only a few clips in weak hands are avail- 
able on that basis. Boston dealers are 
dubious, although nominal quotations 
show little change, indicating an inten- 
tion to hold. Dealers are in that mood, 
as they have considerable money invested 
and will play the market out to get a 
profitable turnover if possible. Certainly 


they have no incentive to crowd prices 
down, 


In spite of heavy importations and 
light consumption during the past three 
months, domestic stocks are low. Unfilled 
civilian orders are somewhat larger than 
at the corresponding period of 1939. 
Taking into the reckoning a government 
budget of unfilled orders, bullish opinion 
is warranted. No estimates are available 
concerning the quantity of unsold wool 
in the West but it is an open secret that 
the bulk of it is in strong hands. At 
local sales offerings are being withdrawn, 
growers rejecting bids on a basis of 80 
to 82 cents landed in Boston or about 
6 cents per pound more than the same 
wool would have realized a year ago. 
In Wyoming several clips have sold for 
25 to 26 cents, in the grease. The Mer- 
rion and Wilkins summer auction at 
Denver opened at dull prices but toward 
the end developed sharply rising prices. 


During the past thirty days govern- 
ment orders for considerable quantities 
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of wool suitable for wool socks, half- 
wool underwear, and wool gloves have 
been announced. As the new defense 
appropriation is now available, these or- 
ders will be supplemented at irregular 
intervals. 


A whispering campaign is running its 
course everywhere, facilitated by ner- 
vousness and uncertainty caused by the 
international situation. 


Concensus in trade circles is that sea- 
sonal activity cannot long be deferred, 
especially if government orders for mili- 
tary purposes increase. Initial orders 
from that source amount to less than 
two months’ normal production for the 
entire industry, consequently the normal 
flow of civilian goods is in no danger 
of being seriously disrupted. 


Clothing trade is not measuring up to 
expectations. Overstocked on spring ap- 
parel, dealers lack interest in orders for 
fall trade. Recently the 1941 regular 
lightweight season has produced a mod- 
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erate volume of advance business. Yarn 
wool top and raw wool business is in a 
position to revive on short notice, with a 
number of mills bidding for government 
orders. Around 50 per cent of the 1940 
wool clip in the West has already 
changed hands. Even the long-term 
prices are uncertain, as Germany, con- 
trolling the French wool goods industry, 
is in strong bargaining position for im- 
portant Southern Hemisphere clips. 
Current Boston quotations follow: 
Fleece wools: Fleeces quiet in both 
graded and country packed offerings. 
Graded fleeces were offered by some 
houses at prices slightly lower than in 
the previous week. Country packed lines 
three-eighths and quarter blood bright 
fleece’ wools, offered from country 
accumulation points for direct shipment 
to mills, were quoted fairly steady at 39 
cents and above, grease basis, delivered. 
An occasional carload was offered from 
the West at 38 to 39 cents in the grease, 
delivered, and several carloads were 


On the wall of the colonial bovine boudoir de luxe, complete with four-poster 
box stall, wagon-wheel and barn-lantern chandelier, wheel-barrow chaise lounge, 
butter-churn bridge lamp, hang the gilt-framed portraits of the horned ancestors 
of the Borden Company’s comely cow Elsie. The “Elsie at Home” exhibit stole the 


show at the World’s Fair. 
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offered at the same range of prices. 
These slight concessions from previous 
asking prices proved to have little at- 
traction for the buyers. Semi-bright 
fleece wools were inactive. Country 
packed lots were nominally quoted at 
around 26 to 28 cents, in the grease, for 
fine and half-blood mixed grade offer- 
ings, and at 32 to 33 cents in the grease, 
for three-eighths and quarter blood offer- 
ings of semi-bright fleeces. 

Territory wools: Graded territory 
wool quotations were steady to slightly 
easier. Quotations were nominal because 
of the lack of trading. Declines in quo- 
tations were established both by volun- 
tary offerings of a few houses that were 
desirous of moving some wools and by a 
few bids. Sales of limited volume were 
closed on fine territory wools in original 
bags. Spot offerings in Boston were sold 
at 80 to 83 cents, scoured basis, for good 
French combing length and at 78 cents 
scoured basis, for short to average French 
combing lengths. Good French combing 
length fine territory wools were offered 
for August delivery at around 78 cents, 
scoured basis, delivered, which was re- 
ported to be based upon recent purchases 
of scattered small clips in producing 
areas. 

Texas wools: Quotations steady on 
twelve months Texas wools. Offerings in 
Boston were available at 82 to 86 cents, 
scoured basis. Short Texas wools were 
quiet and quotations eased. Scoured lines 
were offered at 80 to 85 cents for eight 
months wools and at 70 to 72 cents for 
fall wools. 


HIDES 


IMINISHED SHOE PRODUCTION, 

9 per cent less than during the first 
six months of 1939, is against the hide 
market. Buenos Aires prices have per- 
sistently declined for three months past, 
due to heavy slaughtering for British 
meat contracts and a shrinking Euro- 
pean market for hides. Domestic hide 
prices, both packer and country, are 
weak. Current quotations on heavy pack- 
er steer hides follow: Heavy, 58 pounds 
up, 11% cents; heavy Texas, 58 pounds 
up, 10 cents; ex-light natives, 13 cents; 
ex-light Texas, 1014 cents; heavy butts, 
103%, cents; heavy Colorado, 10% cents. 
Packer cowhides are selling at 1114 to 
12% cents. The country hide market is 
slow at 8% to 11 cents. 


The packer hide market has recovered 
one-half of the May decline, when spot 
prices broke 3 cents and futures 5 cents 
per pound. Future contracts are low in 
terms of spot hides. Traders are operat- 
ing cautiously but, as stocks in all posi- 
tions are low and cattle slaughter is but 
slightly heavier than a year ago, packers 
and country dealers are disposed to limit 
their offerings in anticipation of higher 
prices. Leather manufacturers are limit- 
ing their sales to near-term delivery in 
view of uncertain trends in raw material 
markets. 
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FOREIGN 


CATTLE POPULATION IN 
WAR-TORN EUROPE 


‘both NUMBERS IN EUROPE AT 

the beginning of the war were fairly 
large as compared with the average for 
1931-35, according to the Department of 
Agriculture’s “Foreign Crops and Mar- 
kets.” As the cattle industry, however, 
is greatly dependent upon imported feed- 
stuffs, the department believes it prob- 
able that restriction in numbers will be 
necessary, especially in those countries 
invaded by Germany, at least as long as 
the allied blockade remains effective. 
Supplies of meat, it says, will probabiy 
be adequate throughout 1940. Eventually 
a shortage of dairy products and beef 
will result. 

At the outbreak of the war in June, 
1939, cattle numbers in twenty-seven 
countries totaled 110,768,000 head—an 
increase of 7 per cent above numbers at 
the beginning of the World War and a 
little over 4 per cent more than the aver- 
age for the five years 1931-35. 

In June, 1939, the United Kingdom 
had 8,875,000 head of cattle—the highest 
on record. In that country dairy cattle 
are on short rations and beef cattle are 
being slaughtered at lighter weights in 
order to conserve feedstuffs. Cattle in 
Ireland on January 1 numbered 3,569,000 
—the same as in 1939 but 4 per cent 
smaller than in 1935. 

In Denmark the number of cattle 
reached a record total in July, 1939— 
3,258,000 head, which was 2 per cent 
more than in 1938. Because imports of 
feedstuffs are practically cut off since 
Germany’s invasion, it is believed that 
15 to 20 per cent of the cattle were 
slaughtered in the May-July period. 

Cattle numbers in the Netherlands 
were also large just prior to the begin- 
ning of the war—2,817,000 head in June, 
1939, which was 2 per cent above the 
1939 figure. Just what effect invasion of 
the Netherlands has had on the cattle in- 
dustry, except to cut off imported sup- 
plies of feedstuffs, is not known. In the 
Netherlands, as in other countries Gde- 
pendent on foreign feedstuff, there will 
be a temporary increase in beef supplies 
but eventually a reduction in beef and 
dairy production may be expected. 

France in 1939 had about the number 
of cattle it had during the five-year 
period 1931-35, or 15,600,000 head. It 
seems inevitable that the war will be 
very destructive to the live-stock indus- 
try in northern, western, and central 
France. 

Germany had about the same number 
of cattle in the beginning of 1940 as in 
1939, namely 19,900,000. This was an in- 
crease of 4 per cent above the average 
for the years 1931-35. The number in 
Greater Germany at the beginning of 
1940 was reported at 23,900,000 head. 

In view of the reported unfavorable 





prospects for this season’s crops, coupled 
with probable reduced surpluses of feed 
grains in non-German European coun- 
tries, Germany will be confronted with 
the necessity of reducing live-stock num- 
bers. Although the butter situation js 
stated to have been improved, this is 
probably due to increased imports from 
Denmark and the Netherlands, as well 
as to sharp restrictions on milk consump- 
tion. It is believed that if this year’s 
grain harvest is poor, Germany will not 
be able to maintain present meat and 
fat rations throughout the winter ex- 
cept by drawing heavily on reserves, 
Cattle numbers in the Balkans in 1939 
were a little above average. 


Durine the four years of the war of 
1914-18 it is estimated that European 
cattle numbers were reduced about 8 per 
cent. Reductions in the principal Euro- 
pean surplus-dairy-producing countries 
were as follows: Denmark, 11 per cent; 
Sweden, 17 per cent; Poland, 7 per cent; 
Netherlands, 6 per cent; and Latvia and 
Estonia, about 16 per cent each. The 
Danube Basin countries, where beef pre- 
dominates over dairy production, lost 
around 15 per cent of their cattle. France 
and Germany, the largest cattle produc- 
ing countries in Europe, lost 17 per cent 
and 12 per cent, respectively, of the 
cattle numbers. In England and Wales 
cattle numbers, instead of decreasing 
during that period, increased 5 per cent. 
Belgium of course suffered worst, losing 
about a third of its cattle numbers. 

The decrease in cattle numbers in the 
first year of the war, i. e. between 1914 
and 1915, in fourteen countries for which 
estimates are available of comparable 
territory, amounted to only 2 per cent. 
The largest losses were as follows: Den- 
mark, 2 per cent; Sweden, 6 per cent; 
Belgium, 5 per cent; and Spain, 5 per 
cent. Reductions in France and Germany, 
where numbers are the largest, in the 
past year were about 2 per cent each. 
There was an increase in numbers in 
England and Wales during the same 
period of about 3 per cent. A reduction 
of only 2 per cent in the first year of 
the present war would appear rather 
conservative considering the present 
chaotic conditions in Europe. 

Per capita consumption of beef was 
larger in important European countries 
in recent years than before the World 
War, except in France and Belgium. 
Beef consumption exceeds that of pork 
in the United Kingdom and France, 
whereas in Germany per capita consump- 
tion of pork is almost twice as large as 
that of beef. 

Recent estimate shows per capita con- 
sumption of beef as: United Kingdom, 
65.6 pounds; Denmark, 56.9; Belgium, 
38.7; France, 47.5; Germany, 44.5; Italy, 
19.4, 

An idea of the European feed-grain 
situation may be obtained from statistics 
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of exports from principal exporting coun- 
tries. Exports of corn, barley, and oats 
from the United States, Canada, Argen- 
tina, and the Danube Basin countries 
from the beginning of the 1939-40 
season to about the middle of May 
totaled 191,000,000 bushels—a decrease 
of about 15 per cent compared with the 
corresponding period of 1938-39. Exports 
for the entire season 1938-39 were 22 per 
cent below 1937-38 and smaller than for 
the five-year period, 1934-35 to 1938-39. 
Corn constituted 70 per cent of the total 
and exports amounted to 110,000,000 
bushels in the first seven and a half 
months of the current season, against 
135,000,000 bushels a year ago. 


MISCELLANEOUS FOREIGN NOTES 

Owing to shortage of feeding stuffs in 
England, the pig and poultry popula- 
tions are to be reduced to one-third by 
fall... . Estimates of May 4 show a re- 
duction of 18 per cent in the number of 
sows bred in Denmark compared with a 
year earlier. The number was_ the 
smallest for six years. Duty of 
butchers enrolled in the emergency 
slaughtering groups in _ northeastern 
England is to go to individual farms and 
slaughter live stock injured in enemy 
bombing raids, salvaging the meat for 
human consumption. . . . Armistice in 
France left several hundred “horses 
without a country” in Aiberta. The ani- 


mals had been purchased by France be- 
fore the armistice. . . . Application filed 
in Tokio for a patent whereby dog hair 
can be utilized as a substitute for wool 
may turn the sarcasm that “they must 
have shorn the dogs, too,” into a fact. 
The material is comparable with wool in 
warmth, elasticity, and longevity and 
costs about one-fifth as much, says a 
foreign exchange. 


IMPORTS FROM CUBA 


Considerable increase in imports of 
fresh chilled and frozen beef from Cuba 
through the port of New York has been 
an interesting development recently. 
May was the first month in which the 
movement reached sizeable proportions, 
totaling 265,502 pounds, according to De- 
partment of Commerce reports. During 
the week ended July 10 approximately 
108,700 pounds of Cuban beef were re- 
ceived at New York, and in the period 
May 29-July 2, imports there totaled 
about 460,000 pounds. . . . Of interest 
also is a report of a recent request for 
reduced rail rates on Cuban cattle from 
New Orleans to Fort Worth. Nothing 
will come of it, however, we understand, 
as the fever-tick barrier will make the 
live stock unacceptable. 


WAR HITS FRUIT INDUSTRY 


America’s billion-dollar-a-year fruit 


industry seems to have been harder hit 
than any other American farm group, 
according to a United Press dispatch. 
The Department of Agriculture says that 
the big problem confronting American 
growers and exporters of fresh fruits is 
the probable after-effects of the war 
upon foreign demand for the product. 
European countries have introduced 
stringent control over purchase of fruit, 
and these restrictions are not likely to be 
removed for some time after the end of 
the war. It is stated that Amercian and 
world production and consumption of 
fruit has increased sharply in the past 
twenty years and will continue. 


AFTER THE WAR 


In foreign trade after this war we 
shall meet an impoverished Europe re- 
duced in its standards of living and 
above all armed with totalitarian directed 
exports and imports. All that points in 
three directions. American workers and 
farmers will require more ovrotection 
than ever from imports. We shall need 
mobilized counter-action on exports. We 
shall need to develop self-sufficiency in 
our own industrial production. Under 
these impacts the Hull treaties will go to 
the heaven of forgotten issues—From 
Mr. HOovER’s speech at the Philadelphia 
convention, 
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GET Running Water AT LOW COST! 


Farmers and ranchers who want running water at low cost will be 
money ahead with Dempster Well Water Equipment. 
ability you can DEPEND upon for efficiency and economy. It’s pre- 
cision built of highest quality material with dozens of superior 
mechanical advantages. Best of all, it’s so moderately priced everyone 

9g ean afford to have an abundance of running water for 


every farm and home use. 


WATER SUPPLIES 


details on any item of interest. 


755 So. 6th St. 


 DEMPSTER | 


Dependable gas 
WATER SUPPLIES |= 





It has depend- 


A COMPLETE LINE OF DEPENDABLE 


Regardless of what equipment you need, buy a 
Dempster. Backed by a guarantee of Quality, Service, 
and Fair Treatment. Annu-Oiled Windmills. The type 
and size of Water System to meet your requirements— 
Deep Well, Shallow Well or Ejector—operated by elec- 
tricity or gasoline engine. Hand and windmill pumps 
for wells or cisterns; electric or motor driven pump 
jacks; round and round end, wood or steel stock tanks; 
irrigation pumps; pipe; valves; fittings; and accessories. 
See your nearest Dempster dealer or write us for full 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 


Beatrice, Nebraska 
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WESTERN RANGE AND 
LIVE STOCK REPORT 


ESTERN RANGES HAD A GOOD 

supply of feed on July 1 but had 
declined some from previous condition, 
according to the Denver regional live- 
stock office of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service. Rapid drying and curing 
took place in most of the area west of 
the Continental Divide and in the cen- 
tral Great Plains and along the eastern 
slope of the Rockies. Improvement was 
recorded for Montana and Texas. Cattle 
and sheep were in very good condition 
generally. 


The longest and broadest heat wave 
of 1940 reached a new crest over the 
nation. Many high temperature records 
for the season were shattered. 

A summary of the report by states 
follows: 


Arizona.—More rain needed to make 
late summer and fall feed; good calf 
crop doing well; stock in good condition. 

California.—Range and pasture feed 
above normal and stock water ample; 
stock in excellent condition; marketings 
of grass-fat cattle show good weight and 
finish; pastures and ranges dry in most 
areas. 


Colorado.—Many dry spots along east- 
ern slope of main range and in north 
central, northeastern, and east central 
areas and San Luis Valley; high ranges 
fair to good; outlook for late range feed 
poor in many localities; condition of 
ranges varies greatly over state; stock 
in very good condition. 

Idaho.—Good crop cured feed on lower 
ranges; higher ranges fairly good; feed 
dried earlier than usual; cattle in good 
condition but show some shrink where 
feed dried early; sheep and lambs in 
very good conditions; lambs moving 
earlier than last year; most ranges and 
forest areas dry. 


Kansas (western).—Pasture condition 
declined sharply; in northern western 
Kansas pastures turning brown and 
weeds maturing; feed better in south- 
west; cattle in good condition and mak- 
ing fair gains; pasture conditions in 
Flint Hills continue good. 

Montana.—Very good feed on ranges 
except in dry areas west of Continental 
Divide; stock made better than average 
gains; shearing about completed; good 
rains generally needed for grass and 
water supplies. 


Nebraska (western).—Ranges dried 


and cured rapidly; range feed fair to 
good; wild hay crop short but consider- 
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ROUND THE RANGE 


able carryover; cattle in good flesh; calf 
crop good; short range feed may force 
early marketings from local areas; some 
live stock being marketed because of 
shortage of feed. 


Nevada.—Good supply feed but for- 
age dried rapidly on lower ranges; very 
good feed on high ranges; some local 
damage by grasshoppers and crickets; 
stock in very good condition; calves and 
lambs made better than average gains. 


New Mexico.—Ranges generally good 
in southern half and mountain areas; 
northeastern and low ranges of north- 
west need rain; stock in good flesh; 
lamb and calf crops very good; some 
calf and lamb contracts reported; many 
local areas throughout state need rain 
badly, 


North Dakota.—Although generally 
good, range and pasture feed declined 
some in eastern areas; abundant forage 
in western areas; stock in good condi- 
tion; insect damage light. 


Oklahoma.—Summer range and pas- 
ture feeds ample but some areas dry; 
western fourth and north-central dry; 
cattle condition good; some calf con- 
tracting for fall delivery; good feed and 
water in Osage country. 


Oregon.—Ranges dried rapidly; low 
ranges very dry but good crop grass 
fairly well cured; high ranges generally 
good; stock in very good condition; lamb 
and calf crop average; strong demand 
for stock cattle. 


South Dakota (western).—Most range 
country brown; summer feed prospects 
fair to very good; stock in good to very 
good condition; very good crop lambs. 


Texas.—Range feeds good over prac- 
tically entire state; dry areas limited to 
local spots in Panhandle and small area 
in northwestern low plains; feed pros- 
pects favorable; cattle condition good; 
good calf crop; cattle and calf shipments 
for first half of year lighter than last 
year; sheep and lambs making good 
gains; spring and early summer sheep 
and lamb marketings heavier than last 
year and may continue so. 


Utah.—High ranges generally good 
but moisture needed for later feed; rain 
needed on low and intermediate ranges 
for fall feed; stock in very good flesh; 
very good lamb crop; summer ranges 
experiencing water shortage. 


Washington.—Heavy growth feed on 
ranges cured early on low areas; high 
ranges good but need rain; stock made 
better than usual gains; strong demand 
for stock cattle; lambs moving to mar- 
ket earlier than last year; some moun- 
tain pastures very dry. 


Wyoming.—Range feed good in north- 
ern and northeastern sections and fair 
to good summer feed on high ranges; 
dry and short in parts of southwestern, 
south-central, central, and southeastern 
areas; springs and small streams low 
in dry areas; stock in good to very good 
condition; lamb and calf crops generally 
good; native grasses cured rapidly in 
all parts; some stock water shortage; 
some hauling water; no forced sales 
reported. 
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COWBOYS AID CONSERVATION 
BY ‘AIR RAIDS’ ON COYOTES 


[UsiNG THE PAST WINTER, TWO 
young cowboy sky pilots, with ad- 
venture and stockmen’s bounty as a re- 
ward, mopped up 150 coyotes in Mon- 
tana Grazing District No. 1, it is re- 
ported in the Interior Department’s 
“Grazing Bulletin.” Flying low and at 
slow speed, the airplane hunters spot the 
enemy and shoot from the cockpit. 

Gene Etchart, son of one of the dis- 
trict’s advisory board members and a 
pioneer in attempting to rid the range 
of coyotes from the air with his small, 
two-seated plane, writes in the “Bul- 
letin”: 

“Usually coyotes are thickest where 
game or other animals become easy prey. 
They may be found trailing a bunch of 
antelope or deer or prowling in sage- 
bordered creeks for grouse or sage hens, 
It is not unusual to jump four or five 
coyotes in a pack. As the plane ap- 
proaches, the coyote becomes frightened 
and runs. He is then an easy target. 
However, if he stands motionless, as is 
sometimes the case, it is very hard to 
distinguish him from the sagebrush and 
other vegetation with which his color 
blends. Once the coyote is spotted the 
gunner opens his window and the pilot 
turns the plane to approach the coyote 
from the rear, stalling the speed to a 
minimum. The plane is flown about ten 
feet from the ground and about thirty 
feet to one side of the coyote. If condi- 
tions are right the gunner will get two 
or three shots during one pass. Ammu- 
nition used is No. 1 buckshot, or BB shot. 
The most excitement occurs when sev- 
eral coyotes are jumped in a bunch and 
it is necessary to kill them before they 
scatter and hide. After a kill the plane 
is landed in some convenient opening, 
the animals skinned, and the pelts taken 
perhaps ultimately to become an item In 
milady’s wardrobe.” ; 

As a general thing, the coyotes killed 
in these “air raids” are the old, smart 
fellows who have evaded traps and 
poison. Many of them are cripples and 
unusually bold, flagrant killers. 

Citing the 93,000 coyote kill of 1939 
and the estimate that each of these 
crafty animals killed at least one or 
more domestic or wild animal, the In- 
terior Department says that stockmen 
and the Grazing Service have joined 
forces in a campaign to reduce the num- 
ber of coyotes on grazing areas of the 
West. 


EXPECT BIGGER SUMMER 
AND EARLY FALL SLAUGHTER 


~~” EXPERTS EXPECT 
slaughter supply of cattle to increase 
seasonally throughout the remainder of 
the summer and early fall. Total mar- 
keting, however, may be a little smaller 
in the latter half of the year than in 
the corresponding period in 1939. 

Marked decrease occurred in inspected 
cattle slaughter in June and prices on 
most types of slaughter cattle advanced 
sharply in the last week of June and in 
early July. 
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The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
experts also report that domestic con- 
sumer demand for meats, strengthened 
by recent stimulation of domestic busi- 
ness, is expected to be better during the 
latter half of 1940 than during either 
the final half of 1939 or the first six 
months of 1940. 


Improvement in business conditions 
affecting domestic demand for farm 
products “has continued into July,” the 
July 17 report stated. Industrial employ- 
ment and payrolls have risen along with 
expansion of industrial output since 
April. 

The Bureau pointed out the recent rate 
of improvement in demand conditions is 
slowing down and the greater part of 
the rise in industrial production may be 
over. 

“Whether the recent improvement of 
demand conditions will be followed later 
this year by further gains or temporary 
relapse is to a large degree dependent 
on continuation of the war by Great 
Britain—the most important overseas 
customer for industrial and farm prod- 
ucts.” 


Outlook for farm exports, both for 
the immediate and longer-time future, 
is highly unsatisfactory, it is reported. 


Slaughter supplies of sheep and lambs 
during the remainder of the grassland 
marketing season (to December 1) prob- 
ably will be a little larger than a year 
earlier when dry weather and poor pas- 
ture and range conditions resulted in the 
marketing in only feeder condition of a 
larger than usual proportion of the lamb 
crop. The lamb crop developed favor- 
ably in most areas of the range states 
this spring. Although dry weather was 
reported over a considerable portion of 
the western sheep states during June, 
pasture and range conditions in early 
July were still reasonably good over 
much of the area. Because of unfavor- 
able spring weather, lambs in the native 
sheep states developed slowly and the 
proportion of native lambs marketed 
after July 1 will be larger than usual 
this year. 


BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


i lper AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 

estimates 1940 corn production at 
2,415,998,000 bushels, and wheat at 728,- 
644,000 bushels. The corn estimate is 
somewhat below the 1939 yield of 2,619,- 
137,000 bushels. Average yield of 28 
bushels per acre for corn is indicated, 
compared with 29.5 bushels last year and 
a 1929-39 average of 23.2 bushels. Wheat 
yield per acre was estimated at 13.8 
bushels, compared with 14.1 last year 
and a ten-year average of 13.2 bushels. 
The board reported there were 86,306,- 
000 acres of corn in cultivation on July 
1 and that farmers had 862,474,000 
bushels of old corn on hand. The wheat 
acreage was estimated at 52,680,000 and 
the carryover of old wheat on farms at 
85,521,000 bushels. Winter wheat produc- 
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tion was estimated at 523,990,000 busheis, 
and the spring wheat at 204,654,000 
bushels. . . . Total supply of feed grains 
may be slightly smaller this year than 
last but it will be more than enough 
for the number of live stock on farms 
this fall and winter. Much will depend, 
however, upon the weather in the Corn 
Belt during July and August, since these 
are the critical months in corn produc- 
tion. 


FARM INCOME 9.7 BILLIONS 


Farmers in 1939 had a gross farm in- 
come of $9,769,000,000 from farm pro- 
duction and government payments, it is 
reported by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The estimate includes cash 
income from marketings, government 
payments under conservation programs, 
and the value of farm products (at farm 
prices) retained for consumption on the 
farms. The 1939 total of $9,769,000,000 
compares with $9,362,000,000 in 1938. 
Total for 1937 was $10,569,000,000; for 
1936, $9,915,000,000. The 1939 gross in- 
come consisted of $7,733,000,000 cash 
from farm marketings, government pay- 
ments totaling $807,000,000, and prod- 
ucts retained for farm consumption 
valued at $1,229,000,000. In 1938 the cash 
income from marketings was $7,590,000,- 
000; government payments, $482,000,000; 
products retained, $1,290,000,000. The 
Bureau reported gross farm income from 
all crops in 1939 at $3,662,000,000. Gross 
farm income from live stock and live- 
stock products totaled $5,300,000,000 in 
1939, compared with $5,339,000,000 in 
1938, with $5,847,000,000 in 1937, and 
with $5,606,000,000 in 1936. 


FLIES MULTIPLY FAST 


A female housefly may become a 
great-grandmother in sixty days. One 
housefly may lay as many as 2,700 eggs 
during a lifetime of three months, says 
F. C. Bishopp, entomologist of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Preventive 
measures against this pest, says Bishopp, 
include safe disposal of manure, garbage, 
sewage, decaying grass clippings, and 
other vegetable matter and use of fly 
sprays and traps. Flies may travel sev- 
eral miles, so a flyless community calls 
for neighborhood co-operation. 


FOREST SERVICE GETS LAB 


The internationally known Desert 
Laboratory at Tucson, Arizona, has been 
turned over by the Carnegie Institution, 
of Washington, D. C., to the Forest 
Service. The Desert Laboratory was con- 
cerned with the study of arid and semi- 
arid regions which comprise almost one- 
fourth of the area of continental United 
States. As a part of the Forest Service 
research organization, the laboratory’s 
lands and other facilities will be used 
for the headquarters of the Southwest- 
ern Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion, responsible for all research by the 
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) VACCINES AND SUPPLIES 


DEPENDABLE 
PROTECTION 


FROM DISEASE LOSS 
Large line of Livestock vaccines 
and Breeders Supplies. . Many 
special items not obtainable eisewhere. 


64 PAGE CATALOG FREE 


Describes, Illustrates and Prices the complete 
lines of Franklin Products. 
Valuable Reference Guide for Stockmen. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM £O & 
Denver KansasCity Wichita Fort Wortn 
Amarillo Marfa El Paso Alliance 
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GR AS & for Hay Crops, Perma- 
nent Pasture, Range 
Restoration and Soil Conservation. For 
Dry Land, Irrigated Land and Mountain 


Areas. 


Crested Wheat Grass, Tall Slender Wheat 
Grass, Western Wheat Grass, Bromus Iner- 
mus, Grama Grass, Timothy and _ Alsike, 
Alsike Clover, Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Fall Rye. 


WESTERN SEED CO., DENVER 


Write for sample, price and information. 
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Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions, all for $4.00. stpaid. Ear tags 
and complete line of supplies. Write for free catalog, 


Breeders Supply Co. °"7<i Bu 
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HOT OFF THE 
PRESS 


Our new No. 31 
Catalog, showing 
the latest in Saddles and Saddlery 
Goods, is ready for you. 





If you haven’t received your copy, 
write us 
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The First and 
Only Book 
in Its Field! 


HOT IRONS 


Heraldry of the Range 


By Oren Arnold 
and John P. Hale 


This story of American cattle 
brands is, in effect, the virile 
history of the life and lore of 
the range. Filled with au- 
thentic incident and anecdote, 
profusely illustrated, it is a 
must for every real cattleman. 


$2.50 in all bookstores 


or direct from 


The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Ave., New York 


U.S WHEAT SUPPLY 
1 BILLION BUSHELS, 
SAME AS LAST YEAF, 
EUROPEAN SUPPLY 
SMALLER 
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FARM INCOME 
HIGHER IN 
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MONTHS 1940. 
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PORT SITUATION 


Forest Service in Arizona, New Mexico, 
and the western third of Texas. The 
Desert Laboratory has made studies of 
scientific problems underlying the use 
of arid lands throughout the world. Dr. 
Forrest Shreve, director of the Desert 
Laboratory, will remain to continue his 
investigations of certain features of the 
southwestern deserts. 


PICK-UP OUTLAWED 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has outlawed the practice of several rail- 
roads in providing free pick-up of live 
stock in parts of Illinois, Iowa, and Wis- 
consin. The commission gave the rail- 
roads sixty days in which to cancel 
their tariffs providing for free pick-up 
service. The free service was started 
in an effort to check a marked decline 
in the tonnage of live stock carried by 
rail and a corresponding increase in the 
movement of this traffic by motor 
vehicle. 


LARGEST LAMB CROP 


The 1940 lamb crop docked in the thir- 
teen western states is the largest on rec- 
ord and is estimated at 21,613,000 lambs, 
or an increase of 800,000 head over the 
1939 crop, according to the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. Practically all the 
increase was due to a record crop in 
Texas and increases in South Dakota 
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and Montana. United States’ 1940 lamb 
crop is largest of record and is estimated 
at 32,729,000 head compared with 31 »781,- 
000 in 1939 and 30,085,000 for the 
1929-38 average. The native lamb crop 
is put at 11,116,000 head compared with 
10,973,000 in 1939 and 10,882,000 for the 
ten-year average. The 1940 crop in the 
Corn Belt is 7,924,000 head compared 
with 7,732,000 in 1939. The 1940 crop in 
the twenty-four other native states is 
3,192,000 head compared with 3,241,000 
in 1939. Ewe numbers in the United 
States showed an increase of about 1.6 
per cent during 1939 and 37,395,000 ewes 
were estimated for January 1, 1940, 
compared with 36,824,000 one year 
earlier. 





SERUM SALE BRINGS FINE 


Violation of the federal virus-serum- 
toxin law brought a fine of $1,000 to the 
Marrinan Supply Company, of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, found guilty by the jury of 
the United States District Court for the 
District of Minnesota. The defendant 
was charged with shipping serum not 
prepared in a licensed establishment, 
shipping “dangerous and harmful serum, 
and shipping serum that was worthless 
within the meaning of the law.” The 
law prohibits interstate shipment of any 
biological product that has not been pre- 
pared wholly at a federally licensed 
establishment, and requires that it must 
be pure and potent. Evidence showed 
that the Marrinan plant was not licensed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


SHEEP SHEARING COMPETITION 


Sheep shearers from many states and 
Canada will compete at the International 
Live Stock Exposition next fall in a 
double-header shearing contest, one open 
to farm-flock state shearers and the 
other to those from all sections. The 
exposition will be held from November 
30 to December 7 at the Chicago Stock 
Yards, and the shearing contests will 
take place on December 6. According to 
B. H. Heide, secretary-manager of the 
International show, cash prizes for this 
year’s event will be greatly increased 
over the amount offered last year. 


OREGON HISTORY 


(Continued from page 6) 


The free ranges were rapidly disap- 
pearing. The Forest Service took over 
the most of the summer range. Cattle- 
men began the period of adjustment to 
federal control. Cattle numbers rose and 
fell, price cycles of about every twelve 
or fourteen years raised the business t0 
the top and reduced it to the vicinity of 
the poorhouse. The 640-acre homestead 
law put thousands of cattlemen out of 
business, wasted years of the lives of 
ambitious homesteaders, and ruined 
whole townships of fine grasslands. The 
bonanza years of the World War came on 
and in the end left a trail of overgrazed 
ranges and money losses running into 
the tens of millions. 
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Now the industry is faced with the 
further regulations of the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act, the competition of subsidized 
grass, the constantly increasing margin 
between the producer and the consumer. 
Through all these ups and downs, the cat- 
tle industry has progressed forward, not 
in a steady movement, but with about as 
many downs as ups. However, the indus- 
try is better stabilized, the quality of 
cattle has improved, men are more fa- 
miliar with markets. More effort is 
made to please the consumer. There is 
greater efficiency in handling and dis- 
tribution of beef. Cattlemen are becom- 
ing more familiar with all the phases of 
their business. 

Almost from the beginning of the 
cattle industry in the Oregon country an 
exceedingly reliant class of people has 
been engaged in this business. They 
fought Indians, developed markets, trail- 
ed the stock long distances, protected 
their ranges, and learned how to live 
under periods of extreme adversity. 
Many became prosperous and great num- 
bers acquired prominence in the state. 
The cattle industry of the Northwest and 
of Oregon, just as in other western 
states, has reason to be proud of the 
history of its development and of the 
people who made this business possible. 


LETTERS 


CONDITIONS GOOD 


Conditions generally are good. Live 
stock is in good condition; grass is plen- 
tiful; medium hay crop; stock water 
short in some localities. Haying is in 
progress. I feel that the Propucer has 
the best of information on live-stock in- 
terests— FRANK D. SYKEsS, Powder River 
County, Mont. 








GOOD SEASON 


We are having a good season so far. 
The cattle are doing extra well and ap- 
parently everyone had a big calf crop. 
Some parts of our state are in need of 
rain, but generally speaking the state 
as a whole and particularly the cattle 
country is in good shape.—J. C. EATON, 
McHenry County, N. D. 


CANADIAN CONDITIONS 


Conditions are very spotty here, in so 
far as moisture is concerned. Moisture 
and grass growth were excellent this 
spring, but we have experienced very 
high warm winds, with high tempera- 
tures, making for heavy evaporation. 
Conditions are about 75 per cent, com- 
pared with 120 per cent moisture reserve 

€ same time last year. Stock gener- 
ally is in good condition. Lamb and 
calf crops are good. Hay reserves are 
good, but range is curing early. Some 
bad grasshopper infestation has oc- 
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ELECTRIFY YOUR FARM 


the JACOBS wav 


$299 


three years 
to pay 


More than 10 years of dependable 
service under all weather conditions 
have proved the reliability of Jacobs 
Wind Electric Plants. Never a burned 
out generator! Large 14-foot propeller is 
controlled by patented, flyball, variable- 
pitch governor. Completely automatic bat- 
tery charging and voltage control. 






You, too, should be using Wind Pro- 
duced Electricity, "The cheapest 
power on earth," available to every 
farm and ranch. 


Before you buy any electric system, be 
sure to find out about the new Jacobs 


System! Learn why it’s cheaper to own 
a Jacobs. Write for FREE LITERA- 
TURE! 





AMERICA’S OLDEST WIND ELECTRIC 
MANUFACTURER 





JACOBS WIND ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Haley-Smith Cattle Company 


A. A. Smith, President Sterling, Colorado 





Registered Hereford cows and heifers of all ages 
We always have bulls 


J. M. Carey & Brother 


Breeders of 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING 






A Paramount Source of 


Registered Hereford 
Herefords Feeders 


lots range bulls and young any portion of the 1 
females now for _sale— famed LC brand _ feed 


i 1 = 
San Luis a So & Cattle Co Ralph Murdoc 


CRESTONE, COLORAD Frank Milne 
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ing 


strongest Prince Domino and breeding Herefords 
breeding. now for sale from our 
6,000 head commercial herd. 


BACA GRANT Alfred Collins 


Walter Oldland 
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“WHERE TO BUY” ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Twenty-five cents a line, except display space. Normally seven words to a line. Display 
rates on request. Forms close 15th. Send copy to 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado. 


For Home and Investment 
Come to Colorado's 
Mountains 


For Sale or Trade 


TOURIST HOTEL 
AT BUFFALO PARK 


ON PEAK-TO-PEAK HIGHWAY 


3 Beautiful Cabins and Filling 
Station included. 12 rooms 
with light and water. Bath 
and shower facilities. Hotel 
has been newly papered and 
painted. Ideally located on 
three trout streams. Will con- 
sider trade for clear city prop- 
erty. 


For Particulars Call or Write 


H. W. Rabb 
1300 South Humboldt Street 
Denver, Colorado 


RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


WANTED: GOING RANCH OR RANGE. 
Will give California income and cash. Full 
details. Cutten, 1110 Alice, Oakland, California 


Raise early pasture and cut hay from Michels 
Grass. Seed for sale by Z. R. Lewis, Walla 
Walla, Wash., Route 4. 


1906—Registered Herfords—1940 
Cows for sale: Beau Elects, Superior 
Dominos, Valient Brumels. New calves 
by grandson of Advance Domino. Write 
for information. 


Julia Braddock-Gilmore, Newport, Neb. 
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TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies, Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co, Council Blutis 
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Attend Our August 
SALES 


August 5 and 19 


DICKINSON LIVE STOCK 
SALES COMPANY 


Dickinson, North Dakota 
Western North Dakota’s Best Market 


Specializing in choice rangé-produced 
Hereford feeder cattle 





North Dakota: 21% sections deeded, two town- 
ship lease under government fence. $8,000. 
Arizona: 200,000 acres, small part deeded, lease 
1% cents, over 20 permanent  waterings. 
Carry 2,700 cows. $45,000. $10,000 cash. 
Nevada: 19,160 acres deeded smooth bluestem 
country, 8,000 acres irrigated meadows. $3.50. 
Texas: 10,000 acre at $10. Carry cow to 7 
acres. 

R. T. Manuel, Colorado, Texas 


FREE CATALOG of valuable live-stock books 
and magazines on sheep, cattle, hogs, horses, 
etc. Breeder Publications, Stockyards, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 





300-COW RANCH 
Haakon County, South Dakota; 4,507 acres; 
15 miles southwest from Lindsey; on county 
gravel road; 560 acres tillable, 60 acres native 
hay; balance pasture; 500 acres on Cheyenne 
River—excellent winter quarters for cattle; 
about 308-cow ranch; cottonwoods, elm and 
ash trees along the Cheyenne River; RFD 
service, 2 houses, 2 granaries, 2 machine sheds, 
hog house, hen house, wash house, cattle shed, 
eorrals, sheds and brooder; springs and 
dams; one of the best ranches in this county. 
$12,500.00. Other good values in farms and 
ranches. For information on this or other 
ranches, write today to The Federal Land 
Bank of Omaha, 550 Farm Credit Bldg., 
Omaha, Nebr. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK 
FARMS & RANCHES 


A sound purchase plan adaptable to 
your own financial requirements! 
That’s the basis on which the Wichita 
Land Bank offers farms and ranches in 
Colorado or New Mexico. Small down 
payments; balance on long terms at 
low interest rate. No trades. Prices 
based on actual valuation. There may 
be a ranch or farm you’ll like, right 
near by! In writing, tell county and 
state preferred. 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


S ROTARY 
“J SCRAPER 
One man moves more 
dirt, builds dams, fills 
ditches, levels land, etc., 
without stopping tractor, 


Proved 5 years by hun- 
dreds of users, & a 


Low as 
FREE BOOK. Full details of Bree TRIAL 
Trial Offer. Send Today! 


CENTRAL MFG. CO. pept. 29 Omaha, Nebr. 





We are offering some classy bulls 
for fall and winter delivery 


PAINTER HEREFORD COMPANY 


ROGGEN 


COLORADO 


curred in the southeastern part of the 
province. Severe damage was done to 
stubble crops, but summer fallow and 
range so far have only slight damage — 
C. GRAHAM ANDERSON, Government Graz- 
ing Appraiser, Medicine Hat, Alberta, 


OKEH 


It all looks okeh here this year. It’s 
starting to get dry here now, but it’s 
after July 1. Hoppers not so bad as the 
last three years.—ALFRED T. Brayton, 
Holt County, Neb. 


LONG AND EXPENSIVE 


In your July issue, on page 32, under 
“Ranch Notes,” you state that Nevada’s 
famed Taylor Ranch, comprising 101,000 
acres and 300 miles in length and valued 
at $2,000,000 is in the hands of receivers. 
No wonder the receivers have taken pos- 
session of it; for at $20 per acre it is 
unthinkable that one could make the 
cattle business pay. The magnitude of 
its length is so great and its width so 
narrow that I suggest the receivers sell 
it to the state for a highway. Contrary 
to the general condition of most of the 
country, we are very dry in this imme- 
diate vicinity, and will begin feeding our 
cattle at once. Probably an inch to an 
inch and one-half of rain is all we have 
had since May 1. Cattle are in good 
shape but will not continue to gain un- 
less we have rain at once. To show you 
the extremes of the weather: I am south- 
west of Dalhart. North of Dalhart from 
ten to fifty miles early rains were abun- 
dant. Some sections received as much as 
fifteen inches in three or four rains. 
Pardon me for taking your time, but I 
couldn’t resist the temptation to “kid” 
you about this Taylor Ranch. Is it 101,- 
000 or 1,010,000 acres; is it 30 miles 
long or 300?—C. H. Fincu, Dallam 
County, Tex. 

* * * 

Our source of information on the 
Taylor Ranch article was that “.. . be- 
sides actually comprising 101,000 acres, 
the ranch . . . leases 500,000 acres from 
the Southern Pacific and has a series of 
individual ranches. At one place, the 
ranch extends [ranches are spaced] from 
Lovelock, Nevada, to the Idaho state 
line—more than 300 miles north and 
south. ... The great landholdings are 
valued at $2,000,000.” Maybe this ex- 
plains it.—EbD. 


PLENTY OF MOISTURE 


We had a good winter and spring in 
Grant County, with plenty of moisture 
and that means something. All stock 
came through the winter in good shape, 
and early spring feed was the best m 
twelve years. Most ranchers do brand- 
ing and marking before the rainy sea- 
son starts and I have heard of very little 
trouble with worms. We enjoy your 
magazine very much.—Mrs. ToM THREE- 
PERSONS, Cherokee Indian, Gila, New 
Mexico. 
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